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The Salient Facts About the 
St. Louis Democratic Primary 


By William Marion Reedy 


HERE was a primary election in St. Louis last of the voting line, many challenges, rough-house 


Saturday, chiefly to elect delegates to a con- methods. There were fights. But all this turmoil 
vention to nominate a Democratic candidate for took place only at one precinct of the Twenty-eighth 
Governor. Ward. 
The contest was between Harry B. Hawes and Jo- supporters were slugged as were Folk supporters. The 
seph W. Folk, rival aspirants for the gubernatorial Folk supporters played a little rough house politics 


themselves. The Hawes men carried the turbulent 


Significantly enough, about as many Hawes 


nomination. 
Mr. Hawes’ delegations received five votes for ev- precinct and the ward. 
ery one received by the Folk delegations in the city. Granting that there were irregularities and disturb- 
Mr. Folk, the God-and-morality, civic righteous- ances at one precinct in one ward, does that justify a 
ness, immaculate purity candidate, received in all the claim that the primary was bulldozed by the Hawes 
city only a few more than 2,800 votes. men in all the wards? If the Hawes men were un- 
Mr. Hawes elected one hundred and eleven dele- duly active for Hawes in one precinct, how is it that 
gates, who will vote for his nomination for Governor. in all the precincts of the city Mr. Folk only polled a 
Mr. Folk got ten delegates who will vote for him few more than 2,800 votes? If the followers of Folk 
for Governor. did not vote, or if there are no more followers of 
Mr. Hawes carried his delegations in wards in all Folk than recorded at the primary, who is responsible ? 
parts of the city. Mr. Folk didn’t have the votes. 
Mr. Folk got his ten delegates from Tony Stuever, he and his managers set up the cry of fraud and force 


Knowing this, 
the brewer-boss, the patron of wine-room saloons, the before the primary was held. | They said their dele- 
leader who was against Folk until the time when it gations would be ruled off and out by Hawes adher- 
seemed likely that there might be a Stuever indict- ents in the Election Board. The Election Board rec- 
nient. ognized every Folk delegation. The Folk men said 
Mr. Hawes got his delegates in wards where there that the primaries all over the city would be bull- 


dozed. The primary was as quiet everywhere as 


was-a fight. 
Mr. Folk got his ‘delegates in wards where Stuever in the Home Brewery wards where Folk had no oppo- 
wouldn't allow an anti-Folk delegation to be put up. sition, except in the one ward that Folk wished to car- 
These are the dominant facts concerning the St. ry as a sort of insult to all the other Democratic 
Louis primary. The Democrats voted for Mr. Hawes. wards. When that one ultra-respectable ward was 
Only about 2,800 men in the whole city voted for plainly lost, the cry of fraud and force went up.  Be- 
“Holy Joe.” The majority of Democrats voting last cause the ultra-respectable ward was lost the Folk 
Saturday don’t want “Holy Joe” for Governor. 
There’s a howl about the primary being carried primary was justified. 


That's the Folk policy. When would lose the city, except the Home Brewery bor- 


followers shouted that their claim made before the 
The Folk followers knew they 
by lawless means. 
things don’t go his way the thing to do, always, is to oughs, and they cooked up their charge of fraud be- 
denounce the community as dominated by all the forehand. The evidence of this fact is in the letters 
devils of hell: Mr. Folk didn’t capture all the dele- they wrote to the Governor, in which the primary 
gates. Therefore St. Louis is depraved, degenerate, was discredited before it was held. 

diabolical, is dominated by boodlery and brutality, is The Folk followers now protest against the Police 
given one to trickery, thuggery and thievery. Commissioners investigating the charges of lawless- 
What are the facts? 

Last Saturday’s primary in St. Louis was the quiet- 


ness, and police connivance thereat, at the primaries. 
_They say that the Police Commissioners will white- 
They don’t want an investigation 


est primary of the kind held in St. Louis in twenty wash the force. 


iad of all the circumstances by the Police Board. They 
years. ‘ 
; m ’ 1g sides ard. 
There was no disturbance to speak of, save at one don't want both sides hea d 
What do they want? They want an ex parte inves- 
tigation by the Grand Jury. The Grand Jury is a 


part of the State’s machinery controlled by Mr. Folk. 


primary precinct in one ward, the Twenty-eighth. 
Why was this? 
Because the Folk supporters deliberately gave it 
out that they were going, practically, to make their 
only stand, outside the Home Brewery wards, in the 


Mr. Folk will do his own cause justice by hearing only 
one side, his own. The Police Commissioners can't 


do justice by hearing both sides. Lovely logic! Beau- 


Twenty-eighth Ward. 

The Folk supporters wanted to carry the ultra re- 
spectable ward, and say that they did so as a rebuke 
to the taken-for-granted hoodlumism of all the other whole primary because of turbulence in one precinct 
out of fifty-six. This is done to infuriate the rural 


tiful fair play! 


The Republic, partisan of Folk, condemns the 


wards, except the Home Brewery wards. 

Naturally, this concentrated the fight in the Twen- Democracy against the St. Louis Democracy’s candi- 
The Hawes men rallied there in force date, Mr. Hawes. Because there was a disturbance 
There were clashes between in one precinct, the whole primary is discredited. Be- 


There were blockings cause there was a row in one voting place, the whole 


ty-eighth. 
and with determination. 
the supporters of either man. 
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election is said to have been a riot. Because one pre- 
cinct was disorderely, it follows that the entire 
delegation is to be given to a man who only polled 
2,800 votes in the whole city. 

What are we to conclude from this situation? Sim- 
ply that the Folk men determined to discredit the 
primary before hand, when they knew they couldn’t 
muster the votes. They built up their case before- 
hand, and are now sticking to it on the evidence from 
one precinct. They would throw out the vote of 
fifty-five precincts because there is a carefully con- 
cocted doubt of the vote at one. They want to stam- 
pede the State for Folk by showing St., Louis to be 
Thugville, and their proof is that there were a few 
scraps at one precinct at a primary. 

Mr. Folk was fairly beaten. He woudn‘t have 
his ten delegates but for Boss Stuever, the Home 
Brewery man. With the votes he had uncontested in 
three wards he only received 2,800 all told in the 
city. In twenty-seven wards and a half he has prac- 
tically no specific complaint concerning the fairness of 
the election. In half a ward he may have “got the 
worst of it,” and therefore he cries fraud. In fifty- 
five precincts there is no claim of fraud. There was 
trouble at one precinct. Therefore the Hawes ma- 
jority at all the others is to be thrown aside. Because 
there were only a little more than 2,800 men in the 
city who voted for Folk, the city Democracy must be 
damned illimitably. Because Mr. Folk only received 
a few more than 2,800 votes in the whole city, does it 
follow that all the Hawes votes were fraudulent? 

Mr. Folk was beaten at the polls. He may be a 
good man. That’s not the point. The Democratic 
voters of St. Louis are against him for Governor 
about five to one. The primary vote shows him to 
have no following. He carried no wards save the 
three in which the Home Brewery boss fixed it so 
that there should be no anti-Folk delegations. 

The Republic bespatters the entire St. Louis De 
mocracy because its favorite candidate received less 
than 3,000 votes in a great city in seven hours’ voting. 
The Republic discredits the primary because there 
were rows at one precinct, not affecting the total re- 
sult in the slightest degree. The Republic appeals to 
the rural Democracy to disfranchise Hawes’ 13,000 
voters in behalf of Folk’s 2,800. The Republic calls 
the primary a farce, when there was practically no 
Folk running in any ward but one, outside of the 
wards controlled by the wine-room boss. The coun- 
try is to be driven to Folk because he couldn't carry 
the city where he is best known. 

Is the city disgraced by beating Folk? No. The 
Democrats did not vote against the boodle-prosecutor. 
They voted against the man who lay down on his 
party nominees and party friends. They voted 


against the man who turned his official, nonpartisan . 


duties into an enginery for the discrediting of his 
party associates. ‘They voted against the man who 
used his office to boost himself into his present candi- 
dacy by besmirching his own party when it was less 
guilty of boodlery than the opposing party. The St. 
Louis Democracy voted against Folk because he put 
self above party, and assumed a righteousness greater 
than his party. 

There were only twenty-eight hundred and odd 
votes for Folk in the whole city. That is the one in- 
eluctable fact of the primary. The Folk men were 
not prevented from voting, on Folk’s own showing, 
in any precinct of the city but one. No amount of 
wild shrieking and hideous howling can disguise the 
truth. The St. Louis Democrats don’t want Folk 
for Governor. They have voted him down most em- 
phatically. 

It is poor policy upon the part of Folk and his 
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friends to “get even” by reviving the cry about the 


lawlessness, the foulness, the shamelessness of St. 
Louis. St. Louis has had too much of such misrep- 
resentation in furtherance of Mr. Folk’s ambitions. 
St. Louis has been too much bespattered simply to 
make Mr. Folk seem whiter. And St. Louis will give 
a stronger verdict than that of Saturday against Folk, 
if he should be nominated, solely because the whole 
town is tired of being pelted with verbal muck and 
phraseological ordure by Willard D. Vandiver, the 
Congressman who sent his “pants” from Washing- 
ton to Cape Girardeau under his Congressman’s frank- 
ing privilege. 

There may be many Republicans who favor Mr. 
Folk for Governor, many Municipal Ownership people, 
many Populists, many Socialists, many Prohibitionists, 


many Second Day Adventists, etc. etc. But at a 


primary in the city of St. Louis there were only a 
few more than 2,800 Democrats who favored him for 
that place. 

And the Democrats of the State, noting the fact, 
will act accordingly. They will see through the 
Republic’s fraudulent cry of fraud and its fake scream- 
ing against terrorization. It is the Republic that is 
terrorizing. It is terrorizing the rural Democracy 
with a bogus “spiel” for reform. The Republic is 
bogus in its cry for reform, just as Mr. Folk is bogus. 
Reform! Ye gods! Think of reform that can only get 
ten delegates at a primary in a city of 700,000 people, 
and must get those through the favor, not of untram- 
melled voters, but through the dictation of Tony 
Stuever, the Home Brewery boss, and the patron and 
protector of more wine rooms than are run under any 
other one pull in the metropolis of Missouri! 
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The Northern Securities Decision. 

HERE’S no reason to “throw fits” over the 
T Federal Supreme Court's decision in the 
Northern Securities case. It’s simply the 
expected that has happened. ‘The financial world 
has had ample time for anticipatory adjustment 
in security values. There should be no start- 
ling liquidation as a result of the decision. What 
declines may ensue in quotations cannot be ex- 
pected to reach disturbing dimensions. So far as the 
Northern Securities Company itself is concerned, all 
that need be said is that the properties involved have 
not been destroyed. They are still doing a rushing 
business, and representing the*value of stock certifi- 
cates outstanding. The acumen of lawyers will un- 
doubtedly be successfully exercised to extricate ‘the 
interested financiers from the existing dilemma. Af- 
ter all is said, the fact remains that the Supreme Court 
has handed down an epoch-making, sweeping and far- 
reaching opinion. It has set its stamp of unqualified 
condemnation upon some of the important consolida- 
tions recently effected. It has vindicated the Sher- 
man anti-Trust Act. It has put a serious stumbling- 
block in the path of stock “cornerers,” manipulators 
and marauders of that objectionable type which cut 
such a wide swath in Wall street up to about two 
years ago. The decision embodies a warning that 
will surely be heeded in future Wall street doings. It’s 
a pity, though, that it should have come at such a 
late date in a period of mad-cap financiering which, 
in its salient nefarious features, its wide scope and 
perturbative consequences, has seldom been surpassed 
in the economic history of mankind. If the anti- 
Trust Act had been upheld, and declared applicable to 
some gigantic consolidations, four years ago, a good 
many private fortunes would have been kept intact. 
Now that the Federal Attorney General “knows what’s 
what,” and the exact position of the highest court in 
the land upon such a vital question as consolidation, 
he should lose no time in inquiring in an energetic 
manner into the anthracite coal trust. That an un- 
lawful combine exists among the various coal carriers 
cannot be questioned. It has practically been ad- 
mitted in the testimony given by some of the coal 
barons, otherwise known as “Christian gentlemen,” 
before the Anthracite Coal Strike Committee, two 
years ago. The Court’s decision makes for conser- 


vatism, for free competition. It should give us an 
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improved type of financiers and a more reputable 
stock exchange community in New York. 
ale ale 
Chamberlain and Balfour. 
JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN is coming back from Egypt 
and is reported in good health. A few days ago, 
somebody started the rumor in London that “Joe” 
was suffering from softening of the brain. That 
was, of course, merely a malicious fabrication on the 
part of the enemies of the man from Birmingham. 
There’s nothing “soft” about the newly-risen prophet 
of protection. He cannot, as yet, be numbered among 
the “has-beens.” Chamberlain is preparing for a 
stiff, though, apparently, utterly hopeless fight against 
free trade. Balfour’s government is nearing the end 
of its rope. A dissolution of Parliament cannot be 
postponed much longer, since the government’s ma- 
jority is constantly falling away. Recent bye-elections 
give pretty good evidence of the determination of the 
majority of English voters to cling to the regime in- 
augurated by Sir Robert Peel a half century ago. 
ab ob 
The Dawes Commission. 
EVIDENCE accumulates to convince us that the 
Dawes Commission should be given its conge. It 
has already lived too long in the land. Its members 
are growing too prosperous for their positions. Some 
of them are known to be making highly improper use 
of their opportunities. Mr. Bonaparte’s investiga- 
tion has made this clear to the Government. The 
Commission has done some good work for the Nation, 
and, incidentally, still better work for its members 
and its hangers-on. Therefore, the Commission 
should go. There’s a suspicion of weakness in the 
report that certain officials connected with the com- 
mission should let go their investments in the Ter- 
ritory. They can easily turn over their holdings to 
friends. The besmirched officials should let go of 
their places. 
a eh 
Francis and the Presidency. 
THE Democratic national machine is grinding slow- 
ly, and it is grinding Parker for President. That is 
the “tip” among the wise men who have been to Wash- 
ington and New York. Parker is the man who is 
hiding now behind the New York Cleveland boom, 
now behind the New York McClellan boom. Parker 
is the man behind the subsidence of Arthur Pue Gor- 
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Parker is 
the man that Mr. Bryan and his friend, Mr. Hearst 
But it is doubtful if 
the Democratic rank and file can now or can ever care 
for Parker. 


man into an attitude of mere receptivity. 


are most intent upon beating. 


They don’t know enough about him. 
The little they do know of him is against him. He 
is not “popular,” and it is doubtful if he can be made 
so. Besides, it is not necessary that a New York 
man should be nominated to carry New York. If 
any man of Clevelandesque proclivities can be nomi- 
nated, a Western man of that sort would be most 
available. There is but one in the roster of possibili- 
ties, and that is David R. Francis, President of the 
St. Louis Exposition. When the Democratic nation- 
al convention thrashes out the candidates before it, 
we shall see that the Missourian will be given serious 
consideration, more especially as the local conditions 
indicate a possibility that Missouri may go Republi- 
can. Senator Cockrell’s candidacy, in my opinion, 
will only call attention to the availability of Mr. Fran- 
cis. Hearst’s strange strength is going to work 
against the nomination of a New Yorker. Hearst, 
bad as he is, throws all machine calculations as to 
the East, far out of joint. Hearst is going to throw 
the nomination to the West, and Hearst won’t throw 
it to Carter Harrison, whom he hates. Bryan is out 
of the race. Francis is the biggest man in the West 
who can carry the East, and at the same time appeal 
with any force at all to the saner Western political 
sentiment. Francis is a possible candidate whom the 
people know, and he has a record that does not ex- 
cite antagonism either in the North or South. He 
was a gold bug, to be sure, but that is not a valid ob- 
jection in a party that seriously considers accepting 
again the leadership of Cleveland. Francis is a 
dark horse, technically speaking, but, in fact, he is be- 
ing well thought over by the expert political handicap- 
pers as an entry worth réckoning with. When the 
Convention sees Francis’ big show here in Forest Park 
they will see it as the expression of a pretty big man, 
and the whole country will see it as well as an argu- 
ment in his behalf. 
ah eb 
Our Precarious Higher Law. 

Tue Northern Securities Merger is knocked out. 
But we are told that the end sought —that of com- 
bining competing roads in one ownership—‘“will be 
accomplished in some other way.” Doubtless this is 
true. The decision is against the merger by too nar- 
row a margin to justify anyone in hoping that the 
trust attorneys will be unable to sail cleverly to their 
end around and between the distinctions of the dis- 
senting opinions. And the merger case reminds us 
that nearly all our recent weighty law has been laid 
down by the Supreme Court on a five to four basis, 
so that a change in the personnel of the court may at 
any time give the minority opinion of to-day the dom- 
ination of the court to-morrow. The chances of 
reversal are always many. If this be an evil or not 
I do not know. Perhaps it is not. Perhaps it is just 
as well that our constitution should be so elastic that 
the thing it forbids this year may be the thing it shall 
permit under other conditions, and with the light of 
further experience, a decade hence. Our higher law 
is precarious. 

ab Qe 
The Unthinkable Hearst. 

Witt1AM RaNpDoLPpH Hearst is gathering in dele- 
gates for himself at almost a miraculous rate. What 
does it mean? Only that the Democratic party has 
sunk to a position in which it has lost, to a great ex- 
tent, its own self-respect. Hearst is probably the 
poorest quality of man who ever aspired to a presiden- 
tial nomination in either party, not even excepting 
Russell A. Alger. He has no recommendation but 
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his money. His morals, such as they are, are his own, 
and perhaps not to be touched upon, as pertaining to 
his private life, but the man who aspires to be presi- 
dent can have no private life, and his morals are a 
matter of social importance. This being so, and 
one-tenth of what is said of Mr. Hearst’s morals be- 
ing true, the Evening Post of New York is justified 
in referring to this candidate as “the unthinkable 


Hearst.” 


eo 
Judge Thayer. 
It behooves all good St. Louisans to remember that 
it was a St. Louis man, Judge Amos M. Thayer, who 
rendered the decision in the Northern Securities case 
that has just been affrmed by the Supreme Court. 
Thayer is a Democrat, and under the circumstances, as 
the Mirror has suggested, he may be a big figure 
among the possibilities for the presidential nomina- 
tion at the Democratic Convention in this city next 
July. 
ot 
Congressman Bartholdt. 
THE Republicans of the Tenth Missouri district will 
be foolish to defeat Hon. Richard Bartholdt for nomi- 
nation this year. Mr. Bartholdt has served the city 
and State long and well. He is a figure of national 
prominence. He has influence in his party, and he 
stands particularly well with the President on personal 
as well as political grounds. He is a man of ability 
not to be ignored. All these considerations make 
him valuable to this State and city, and they should 
dictate his renomination in spite of all factional ob- 
jections in his party. It is an evil policy of parties to 
drop from service congressman who have learned the 
ropes in Washington and know how to get results for 
their constituencies. 
ab ch 
The Open Shop. 
Wuaat will the two great parties do when the labor 
men insist upon some declaration in the matter of 
“the open shop?” If the platforms oppose the open 
shop the employers’ vote will be antagonized. The 
man who writes the labor plank in the platform of 
either party this year will have to be a master strad- 
dler. The matter cannot be dodged. The issue is 
being too clearly defined for that. 


ab b 


The Prurient Preacher. 

Rev. Frank G. TyrreLv of this city is an able and 
earnest young preacher to whom I have listened on 
several occasions with interest and profit. There- 
fore I am the sorrier that he should have drifted in 
his capacity as a reformer into the role of “the pru- 
rient preacher.” His book, “Brimstone Bargains in 
the Matrimonial Market, or the Traffic in Sex,” is a 
villainous thing, however honestly conceived. It is 
exaggerated in tone, and therefore rampantly untrue. 
It is sentimental salacity pushed to the point of sen- 
sationalism. There is no other word for it than 
filthy. I hate to think that Rev. Mr. Tyrrell is a 
victim of sex obsession, but this book would seem to 
justify the charge. The volume is as nasty as a cheap 
“marriage guide,” and its totality of impression is 
one that is nauseating. Its baldness, 
boldness is disgusting, and the arguments do not up- 
hold his thesis that sexual crime is a consequence sole- 
ly of “the economic dependence of woman upon man.” 
If ever a book should be suppressed this book of Mr. 
Tyrrell’s is one that should be so dealt with. It will 
defile any pure mind, and it will revolt a roue. As I 
have said, Rev. Mr. Tyrrell may be perfectly honest in 
his intent to promote purity, but his intent is de- 
feated by his own unconscious dalliance with details 
that had better be left to the medical profession. It 
It is maudlin and 


bareness, 


is not philosophical or scientific. 


3 
morbid. It is the sheerest sort of spectacular preach- 
ment, and as corrupting as any volume ever seques- 
trated by the Society for the Prevention of Vice. How 
a preacher could have written it without realizing the 
exposure it would make of his own mental preoccu- 
pation with the sexual, passes my dull comprehension. 

eh be 
Fairbanks for Second Place. 

Mr. FarrBANKS, of Indiana, appears to have been 
settled upon as the logical man to nominate for sec- 
ond place upon the ticket with Mr. Roosevelt. His 
literary bureau is now at work exploiting the fact that 
Fairbanks is “a self-made man.” Fairbanks is really 
put forward as a quantity to hold Mr. Roosevelt in 
check. He was the first selection. for President of 
the Hanna _ contingent. Mr. Kerens, of Missouri, 
helped organize a Fairbanks for President Club in 
Missouri, two years ago. The fact that Fairbanks 
will represent the Hanna interests is what gives him 
the call upon the vice-presidential nomination. His 
other merits and virtues will develop later on in the 
campaign. 

ek ob 
Coolies at Panama. 

THE labor problem is solved in the diamond and 
gold mines of South Africa. How? By the estab- 
lishment there of coolie slavery. This event has 
given the cue to some people to advocate coolie labor 
for the completion of the Panama Canal. But it 
requires no great wisdom to foresee that the people 
of this country will not stand for such a recognition 
and approval of slavery as is involved in that pro- 
posal. Slavery is abolished on this continent forever. 
It may be that the canal cannot be constructed by 
white labor, save at a frightful cost of life, but that 
remains to be proved. The American method that 
cleaned up Cuba can and will clean up Panama, and 
any cost will be borne by the people rather than that 
the canal shall be built by slaves. 

ale be 
The Honest Banker. 

In something less than a week five bankers of rural 
Iowa blew their brains out because they had “done 
monkeyness” with other people’s money against the 
stock market. That’s the only sort of a sure shot 
anyone can bet on who gets to speculating with the 
funds of others. The fact of there being so many 
bankers in one State to do this thing is not the strange 
feature of financiering. ‘The queer feature is that 
where there are so many men as there are in America 
handling other people’s money there should be so few 
who have to commit suicide because of violation of 


a abe 
One Thousand a Year. 

A New York bank recently issued an ukase to the 
effect that none of its employes should marry on a 
salary of less than $1,000 per year. The social and 
economic philosophers are now discussing this with 
What is the common-sense view of the 
Simply that the problem of marriage in 


trust. 


many words. 
proposition ? 
its financial aspect, as in all others, must be solved 
by each couple in accordance with their own peculiar 
dispositions. _ Many people, if we judge by the di- 
vorce court records, should not marry at all. Many 
other people could not get along well if married, on 
$5,000 per year. But, broadly speaking, it is true that 
if two people love each other and are willing to do 
enough scrimping to show them the value of a dollar 
they may be trusted to get married, and make a fairly 
good “go” of life upon about $75 per month. There 
are many people who find married life not wholly 
gloomy upon an allowance of $60 per month. The 
problem of how cheaply a couple can live depends upon 
the character and temperament of the couple. Many 
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of our fathers and mothers married on considerably 
less than $1,000 per year, and managed to educate us 
and put us fairly well along in the way of life. Of 
course, living now is not what it was in our parents’ 
earlier days, but none the less, it is a fact that the 
great majority of the people who in twenty years 
from now will have their own happy homes and snug 
bank accounts, are now marrying on less than $1,000 
a year. It is, at least, certain that $1,000 a year is 
far from being what might be called poverty, and that 
some people on $1,000 a year get more out of life than 
do many who have $5,000 a year. 
eb 2s 
That Awful Primary. 
WHat a virtuous yelp about stealing an election 
when the alleged stealing goes against the wishes of 
our “respectable” citizens! But was there any protest 
from these citizens when the World’s Fair Charter 
Amendments were stuffed through? Was there any 
protest from the virtuous when Mr. Joseph W. Folk 
himself was “pushed” into office by the Indians whom 
he now denounces? Did the Republic not excuse the 
Indians when the said political aborigines followed in 
the primary for Wells against Tinker the tactics al- 
leged against the Hawes supporters of to-day? What 
did the Republic say when Lee Meriwether claimed to 
have been stuffed out of the Mayoralty in the interest 
of Mayor Wells? More villainous work was done by 
the Indians at any or all of the elections referred to 
than was attempted by Indians anywhere in the re- 
cent Hawes-Folk contest. There never was a fairer 
Democratic primary in St. Louis than that of Satur- 
day. It was fair simply because there was no need 
to be otherwise. There was no Folk vote out that 
was worth fighting against. 
ah ob 
World’s Fair Expectations. 
St. Louts is full of World’s Fair people. But they 
are not yet the people who are bringing any money 
into the town. There are thousands here looking for 
a chance to take money out of the town. ‘The spenders 
haven’t arrived. And it will be some time before 
they do arrive. And when they have arrived they 
won't spend as much as we have fondly anticipated. 
The people have been fairly well educated in the 
“doing” of Expositions and they are not “blowing 
themselves” as they were in earlier years. “~The money 
returns to St. Louisans upon the World’s Fair will 
not begin rolling in until about July and then they 
will not come in a volume to swamp us beyond power 
to take care of the coin. Blessed are they who expect 
not too much of the World’s Fair or of anything else. 
eh hb 
Our Views of the War. 
Russta has the sympathy of the Irish because 
Japan is a sort of protege of Great Britain. That 
isn’t the best reasoning in the world, but it were unwise 
to differ with it around St. Patrick’s Day. Russia 
needs some sympathy, though. She would get more 
than is now the case were it not for the Jewish 
massacres. Yet we Americans blame Russia for not 
preventing Jewish massacres, while we confess our- 
selves to Italy and to China powerless to punish 
our own citizens for massacres of Italians in Louisiana 
and Chinese in Colorado. We shudder at Siberia, but 
we don’t mind our own convict camps. We are horri- 
fied by the stories of the knout, but not by our own 
public burning of criminals by mobs. We oppose 
Russian grabbing of Manchuria, but we take Hawaii 
and the Philippines and wink at a grab of Panama. 
The Russians are no worse than weare, upon the 
whole. The Japanese, upon the whole, are no better 
nor no worse than the Russians. We are “with” the 
Japanese largely because they have been wise enough 
to give us their “dope” in generous quantities through 
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British news sources. We are against the Russians, 


let us record it in all seriousness, because so many 
of the co-religionists of the victims at Kishineff are 
copious advertisers in the daily papers. And that’s 
how we get our positive opinions about the war in the 


Far East. 
eh 
A Paradoxical Feature. 

STATISTICIANS are a unit in declaring that the pre- 
vailing level of commodity prices is perceptibly higher 
than a year ago. This is one of the most striking 
anomalies of the economic position. | Wages are be- 
ing reduced, but the necessaries of life continue to 
soar. The chief reason of this must be found in the 
pernicious activity of millionaire gamblers, who do 
not scruple to immolate the welfare of helpless people 
upon the altar of the Moloch of wolfish greed. Brown 
and Sully have done but little more mischief in cot- 
ton and coffee than did Ogden J. Armour in wheat. 
3esides these three worthies of pelf and public plun- 
der there is any number of stealthily operating cliques 
of monopolists, who find both profit and pleasure in 
“cornering’”’ commodities and in gritiding the faces 
of the poor. If the prices of the necessaries of life 
should continue going up, employers will find it some- 
what difficult to convince their workingmen of the 
justice of wage reductions. 

ch cb 
Hill’s Great Work. 

THE other day, Mr. James J. Hill, the railroad po- 
tentate of the Northwest, unctuously declared, in sub- 
stance, that his methods of doing and developing busi- 
ness are unique, “above board,” and eminently praise- 
worthy. This may sound egotistic, yet it is right. 
For Mr. Hill has achieved marvelous results in va- 
rious ways. He is the skillful perfector of that ex- 
tensive system of railways in the Northwest of which 
the late Henry Villard was the bold and luckless orig- 
inator. Mr. Hill has done vastly more than his share 
in the upbuilding of the great Northwest. Just 
think of the high state of efficiency to which he has 
brought the Great Northern and Northern Pacific! 
The last-named was bankrupt only seven years ago. 
‘To-day it is one of the most valuable links of the great 
Northern securities system. Mr. Hill has admittedly 
revolutionized the modern system of operating rail- 
roads. He has achieved his wonderful results where 


Real Estate in 


others could only anticipate dismal failure. It was 
largely through his personal, potent influence that the 
Burlington system became an integral part of the 
Northern Securities Company. That was a master- 


stroke of railroad genius. By the connecting of St.. 


Louis with Seattle, the traffic of the Northwestern 
group of roads should be, and is, materially enlarged. 
The Burlington is a most important feeder. At the 
same time, through attaining this, Mr. Hill has en- 
abled St. Louis merchants to extend the territory trib- 
utary to them. It is well known that the St. Louis 
commercial drummer is as ubiquitous and successful 
in the far Northwest to-day as he is in Texas. This 
was not the case five years ago, when Chicago had un- 
disputed sway in that far-off section of the country. 
In view of all this, the American people in general, and 
St. Louisans in particular, have ample reason thank- 
fully to appreciate what Mr. Hill has accomplished. 
If he does, at times, make mistakes like that involved 
in his hauling of wheat and flour, destined to be 
shipped to China and Japan, at a lower rate from Min- 
neapolis to Seattle, than that imposed on similar ship- 
ments from Eastern Washington points, one is in- 
clined to find palliation for this seeming unfairness 
in his ever-present anxiety to develop Oriental trade. 
Taking him all in all, Mr. Hill is doing for the 
Northwest what Messrs. Geo. J. Gould, B. F. Yoak- 
um and their associates are doing in the Southwest. 
These men are doing immeasurably more for their 
country than is many a blatant fellow sitting in Con- 
gress and talking by the yard about American inter- 
ests in Manchuria, or urging the passage of private 
pension bills. They are the men who conceive and 
plan and do, who build up, who point out the real 
needs and resources of the Nation. 
eh 
The Transit Statement. 

THE annual report of the St. Louis Transit Com- 
pany is ominously inexplicit. It seems to conceal 
more than it gives forth. There is little comfort to 
be found in it by shareholders. The report makes 
it plain to everybody of common sense .that the com- 
pany is in bad financial shape. There have been 
too many sales of collateral and improvement and re- 
funding and what not bonds. It will strain the: in- 
genuity of the best financiers in St. Louis ¢o keep the 
company from the rocks of disaster. 


St. Louis 
and the Fair 


By Francis A. House 


ETHAL lethargy prevails in the real estate mar- 
ket in St. Louis. For a city in the bustle 
and boom of a World’s Fair transactions, are 

on a pitifully small scale. Investment inquiry is at a 
low ebb. Moneyed people seem to prefer investing 
in first mortgages rather than make purchases for their 
own account. There is much clap-trap, perfunctory 
tooting and touting in local papers about signs of im- 
provement, but among the rank and file of agents 
there are no delusions about the actual, depressing 
state of affairs. It would appear as though the real 
estate market in St. Louis were the dullest of any 
in the United States. 

Why is this? There are doubtless large sums of 
money awaiting investment in this city, even after 
allowance is made for the substantial impairment of 
local capital wrought by the extensive fall in security 


prices. Some time ago, the saying went round that 
real estate would soon again prove the most popular 
investment with the moneyed classes. So far, how- 
ever, the prophecy has utterly failed of materialization. 
As above stated, there is abnormally limited demand for 
real estate, in spite of the offering of multitudinous in- 
ducements. But there are unusually numerous would- 
be sellers. For reasons satisfactory to themselves, 
the person with idle money to invest is not tempted by 
St. Louis real estate at the present time. He dis- 
trusts and dislikes the conditions brought about by the 
World’s Fair boom, for a boom it is in every sense 
of the word, much as fatuous optimists may try to 
conceal the fact from themselves and others that the 
growth in population and bank clearances in recent 
years has not been due entirely to natural, and, there- 
fore, healthy causes. The prudent investor well re- 
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members the financial losses and  disenchantments 
which, followed the World’s Fair period in Chicago, 
eleven years ago. He may be willing to acknowledge 
the probability of less accentuated ill-effects in St. 
Louis, yet this slight concession to optimism is not 
accompanied by any relaxation of the fixity of his in- 


tention to cling to his hoarded dollars. 


Optimism of a most superficially reasoning sort 
seems to be much the fashion in St. Louis among offi- 
cial and higher circles, at least, in the discussion of 
everything directly or indirectly connected with the 
World’s Fair. People who expressed fears of the 
success and consequences of the magnificent enter- 
prise, two years ago, are now well nigh fanatic in 
their belief that there is not the slightest possibility of 
the slipping of any cog, of any hitch, or of any real 
failure. This attitude of confidence and good cheer 
is inspiring, but of dubious and, frequently, prepos- 
terous or absolutely selfish motive. It is the man en- 
joying, or hoping to enjoy, a big “cinch” of some kind 
or other who is now the most clamant and cock-sure 


optimist, who utterly scouts the possibility of a non-- 


materialization of his fond, fantastic dreams. 


One need not necessarily be a dismal croaker, or 
“knocker” of everything local, to scent some danger 
of a coming down of a good many amplitudinous 
World’s Fair air castles. The real estate market is 
one of the most trustworthy criterions of the actual 


situation. Its deadly dullness clearly and inevitably 
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Suggests lack of courage and confidence among that 
class of people which must rightly be considered the 
most representative and tone-giving of the munici- 
This class sees a high degree of artificiality 
in the prevailing boom. It is afraid of the sky-high 
level of wages and building material; it is rendered 
timorous by the defiant, uncompromising attitude of 
union labor, which makes it exceeding rash and risky 
to start building operations. 

The World’s Fair may be a great thing for St. 
Louis, but it is also a danger of no mean or uncer- 
tain kind. Among the lower strata of people, out- 
side of the members of certain labor unions, there is 
little or no enthusiasm for the World’s Fair. There, 
one can often hear remarks like these: “It’s only the 
big fellows and house-owners who make the money; 
I don’t see how the Exposition should benefit me; 
I am worse off now than I was three years ago, be- 
cause I have to pay more for everything I need, while 
my income is practically the same, or, may be, less.” 

That the World’s Fair will be followed by a reac- 
tion cannot be doubted in the least. A recoil could 
not possibly be prevented. What is artificial in local 
business will have to be done away with. The fat- 
uous theories of self-seeking minds must needs be 
exploded. Let’s hope, however, that when the ulti- 
mate balance is drawn, long after the glories and splen- 
dors of the Fair shall have vanished, something sub- 
stantial may still be found to have been added to the 
credit side of the municipality’s ledger. 


pality. 


How France Feeds 


Her School Children 


to furnish the pupils in the St. Louis high 

schools with lunches to be provided from 
State-maintained restaurants, and a similar suggestion 
lately made in New York, recalls what has been done 
successfully in this line in Paris for many years. 

In accordance with the practical Socialism which 
has long been slowly invading every branch of French 
public life, and which is really only the natural trans- 
formation of older regimes in which the State stands 
in the place of the parent, each city ward attends to 
the food of its school children, just as it sees to their 
books and slate pencils and shoes and aprons, and just 
as it painfully registered all the particulars of their 
birth when they came into the world and will register 
the circumstances of their marriages and their mili- 
tary service or criminal record, and final death and 
burial. While so many functionaries are occupied 
on small but living salaries at all this book-keeping, 
an extra ntan and woman or two in each school counts 
for little. 

The problem in Paris has been, not to escape the 
expenses of feeding the children at noonday while 
leaving “a reasonable profit for the caterer,” but to 
organize the luncheons so that all the children may 
be fed even if they have not the few cents nominally 
supposed to be paid, while preserving an absolute 
equality among them socially. The same problem 
came up previously about shoes and aprons, and be- 
fore that about books and stationery. 

Paris, where avowed Socialists have had the rule 
ot the city from the beginning of the Republic, was 
naturally ahead of the rest of France in providing gra- 
tuitously the poorest of her children with the same 
instruction as that which the rich could buy for money. 


R ECENT discussion and criticism of the scheme 


And instruction comprises the necessary keeping of 
bedy and soul together on the way. 

The mere teachers in the schools depend on the 
minister of public instruction, and they are appointed 
by the department prefect, who is also an official of 
the national and not the municipal government. But 
the ward (arrondissement) builds the schools and 
centralizes the material direction of all that concerns 
the school children. Thus the mairie—a sort of sub- 
mayor’s office, Paris not being allowed a mayor of her 
own, but only subordinate officers in each ward—has 
a complete school department for the children, as well 
as the artistically decorated -hall in which the only 
marriages recognized by the civil law must be cele- 
brated for their parents. Besides this department, 
which applies the ward school taxes under national 
direction, each ward is allowed to form a school fund 
(caisse d’ecoles) from its own initiative, but to be ex- 
pended in accordance with the national organization. 
For the State—that entity which we have not in Amer- 
ica—no more allows municipalities to escape from its 
leading strings than it does individuals, when it can 
possibly prevent it. 

With the schools the system does not work ill; and 
there are few Liberals even who would not approve 
the community furnishing all facilities of instruction 
with the utmost gratuity, provided the compulsory 
character of its benefactions is not too offensive. In 
any case, ward authorities, and school funds began by 
furnishing free stationery and books when needed; 
and this has long been done in the United States—but 
oh! how differently from the socialist point of view. 

Next, the children who otherwise would be unable 
to attend school are furnished with shoes, with the 
belted blouse apron, to cover their poor clothes de- 


cently, with the schoolboy’s cap and cape or girl’s hood 
and cloak, and, in case of real need, with whatever 
else is essential to the prime necessity—warmth of 
body, without which even Bossuet, ascetic bishop as 
he was, declared he could not do mental work. 

But even warm clothing does not -fill the stomach; 
and so the ward authorities have come to the school 
kitchen, which serves warm meat, and its broth, and a 
hot vegetable and bread to all the children who stay 
for it; and for some of the children it is about certain 
to be their only full meal during the twenty-four hours. 

And here comes the difference. All these “accom- 
modations of children,” are not supposed to be gratui- 
ties, much less “charities,” a word which is forbidden 
in the official acts of republican France. “Assistance” 
to the needy is, indeed, provided for—but in accord- 
ance with true democratic feeling, which French So- 
cialists find sadly wanting in the American republic. 
To the Frenchman the republic itself means equality 
much more than liberty. Now equality is in the 
feelings; the soul of the child must be protected 
against any wounding of its natural pride. Whatever 
“assistance” the community may give to it, the other 
children must not know and usually the child itself 
does not know. 

Just as the police commissary is the father of the 
people of his quarter in all that concerns their legal 
behavior, so in each school there is an official whose 
duty it is to do the paternity act for the community 
toward children of school age. He discreetly inves- 
tigates the condition of parents and takes measures 
accordingly. 

The luncheons, for example, are supposed to be 
paid for when taken; but the child is not entrusted 
with the handling of the money—four cents when the 
school bread is eaten, threeor even two when bread or 
something else is brought from home. The children 
pay with little metal checks, which their parents are 
supposed to have bought for them. Now when the 
ward steward (“econome,” often the principal of the 
school) finds that the parents of a child are incapable 
of paying even the small daily sum expected, he (or 
she, for women do much of this work) simply fur- 
nishes them with the checks, which the “assisted” 
child hands in on a footing of perfect equality with all 
the others. He eats in all the dignity of his little 
soul; neither he nor his comrades know that his food 
is given by the ward. Has he not paid valid checks 
for it? 

It is evident that this system works well for the 
child as long as he is a child; and it is being applied 
more and more in all branches of the city service, 
beginning with the hospitals. It is true that for the 
summer school colonies the rule has been made that 
no child whose parents can send it to the country at 
their own expense shall be received. But there is no 
humiliating poverty in not being able to go to the 


- country; and the Eleventh Ward sends 1,000 children 


for three weeks’ stay in the Vosges Mountains every 
year. The buildings of the colony are themselves the 
property of the ward. But for the necessary expenses 
of the daily school life of the city absolute equality is 
the aim. 

This equality is carried farthest in the instruction 
itself. Its effect is sometimes happy, sometimes—in 
our capitalistic world, where fraternity is still rarer 
than equality—it is not quite what the Paris Municipal 
Council expected. Emile Henry, the guillotined an- 
archist, had been prepared for the highest scientific 
career by a gratuitous education of eight years in the 
city high schools, where he was always on this footing 
of equality with richer pupils. His first week in the 
real world showed him the immeasurable distances 


created by poverty. Ss. 2. 
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The Mormon Question I 


* 2 al 


DANGEROUS Constitutional precedent may 
be confirmed by the exclusion from the Sen- 
ate of the United States of the Mormon 

Senator from Utah, Mr. Smoot, because he acknowl- 
edges more than one wife. For the same cause a 
Representative in Congress, also a Mormon from 
Utah, was excluded from the lower House four years 
ago. In the Smoot case the Senate appears now to 
be on the point of following that precedent. 

The direct effects of this action are not likely to 
be serious. Whether one man or another is admitted 
to a seat in Congress is of little moment in itself ex- 
cept to the man and his friends, and it cannot very 
long or deeply concern even them. But in the prece- 
dents thereby established, extremely dangerous ten- 
dencies may possibly lurk. For there is a strong dis- 
position in public life to swing away from the written 
Constitution, and, avoiding the bother of meeting new 
conditions with appropriate amendments, constitution- 
ally adopted, to meet them with a loose construction 
of the Constitutional text, thereby building up a body 
of precedents which make an unwritten constitution, 
under the superincumbent layers of which the writ- 
ten Constitution, with all its safeguards, may in time 
be entirely lost to sight. We are assured, in the 
symbolism which has become so common with the 
cultivators of our unwritten constitution, that the un- 
written is to the written as flesh to skeleton. Let 
us be all the more careful, then, concerning any prece- 
dent we are about to make. We must not allow the 
flesh to accumulate in wrong places, nor the wrong 
kind of flesh to accumulate at all. 

One of the baffling difficulties in the way of meet- 
ing the Mormon question on Constitutional grounds, 
and preventing another accumulation of dangerous 
precedents, is the really dangerous character of the 
Mormon organization. In the face of two dangers, 
the lesser one, if concrete and immediate, is apt to 
seem more dangerous than the greater, if that is ab- 
stract and remote. And the Mormon church is truly 
a concrete and immediate menace to popular govern- 
ment. Not only has it in the past openly and does it 
in the present covertly justify polygamy, but it makes 
a religious institution the absolute master of its mem- 
bers in their civic relations. Not satisfied with rul- 
ing them in religion, it rules them also in politics. 
It is a theocracy, with all of evil to the character of 
the individual and of danger to the liberties of the 
body politic that the theocratic idea of government 
involves. 

But a greater menace to free society than tne 
Mormon church may easily arise out of unwise prece- 
dents intended to suppress the evils or check the 
power of that institution. Let us, therefore, freely scru- 
tinize the precedent and fearlessly condemn it if it is 
dangerous, even though we may seem to the thought- 
less and the foolhardy to be defending the evil at 
which it is aimed. 

I. 

By what right, under our written Constitution, 
does either House of Congress exclude a Mormon 
member ? 


This is the first question to be considered. For if 


Congress excludes Mormons without Constitutional 
right, who can say when it will not utilize that prece- 
dent to exclude Catholics, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Christian Scientists, Socialists, Popu- 


By Louis F. Post 


lists, Democrats, or—with a change of party senti- 
ment—even Republicans ? 

There is no limit to the policy of might, save op- 
posing might. If one majority may construe the 
Constitution in one crooked way, to please its friends, 
another majority may construe it in another crooked 
way, to punish its enemies; and so there will come to 
be no living Constitution, but only chaotic anarchy 
with the dead Constitution for a plaything. 

ab 

The Constitutional right upon which this power to 
exclude is placed by its advocates is phrased in the 
fifth section of the first article of the Constitution as 
follows: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns and 

qualification of its own members,— 
and may— 


punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member, 


There is evidently no authority here either for 
adjudging a polygamous Mormon ineligible or for ex- 
pelling him. 

el 

As to the expulsion, manifestly that right must rest 
upon some act of disorderly conduct by the member 
while a member and as a member. 

The Constitution does not give to two-thirds of 
Congress the right to expel arbitrarily. That would 
in effect be power to deprive a constituency of represen- 
tation; and if any one thing about the Constitution is 
more clear than another, it is that Congress has no 
Constitutional power to deny representation to con- 
stituencies. , 

The obvious purpose of the expulsion clause is to 
enable each body to preserve order within its own 
walls. It is simply a limited police power. 

What could be more absurd than to suppose that 
a representative body, forced by the Constitution to ad- 
mit to membership all persons possessing certain spec- 
ified qualifications, might thereupon expel such a 
member for lack of some qualification not so speci- 
fied ? 

Clearly, if Mormons may be denied seats in Con- 
gress at all, for upholding or practicing polygamy, it 
cannot be by expulsion; it must be by exclusion for 
lack of the Constitutional qualifications. 

+ , 

And what are the Constitutional qualifications ? 

They are specified in the second, third and sixth 
sections of the first article. A Representative must 
be chosen every second year (at times and places and 
in a manner which Congress may regulate), by voters 
of his State who are qualified to vote for the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature; he must be 
25 years of age; he must have been a citizen of the 
United States for seven years; and he must, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of the State in which he is 
elected. A Senator must be chosen by the legisla- 
ture of his State (at times and in a manner which 
Congress may regulate) ; he must be 35 years of age; 
he must have been a citizen of the United States nine 
years; and he must, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of the State for which he is chosen. Neither Repre- 
sentatives nor Senators may hold any other Federal 
office. 

Now it is on those qualifications, and on those 
alone, that either House has Constitutional authority 


to pass judgment. If the applicant for membership 





has been duly elected, if he is of the prescribed age, if 
his citizenship has been of the prescribed duration, if 
he was when elected an inhabitant of the State whose 
credentials he presents, and if he holds no other Fed- 
eral office, he must be admitted—not may be, but must 
be. Congress has no more Constitutional right to 
exclude such an applicant than judges -would have if 
the power to “judge of the elections, returns, and qual- 
ification” of members of Congress were lodged in 
The power is judicial, not arbitrary. 


Ii. 


As well might Congress assume to impose a prop- 
erty qualification or a religious test, as to require that 
members shall not be polygamous Mormons. In- 
deed, this requirement is a religous test. 

It is not against polygamy itself, nor against con- 
cubinage in any form, that the precedent under con- 
sideration is being made. Mr. Smoot would meet 
with no obstacle at the doors of the Senate if he were 
a bigamist from New York, unless he had been con- 
victed therefor as a felon and not restored to citizen- 
ship; and then the obstacle would be the same that 
any other disfranchised felon would encounter. It 
would have no special reference to polygamy as being. 
in itself a disqualification. Or, if Mr. Smoot had 
maintained a harem in New York, not as a religious 
rite, but in open defiance of all decent sentiment, he 
would encounter no obstacle at all at the Senate 
doors. Neither concubinage in itself, nor bigamous 
marriage in itself, is the object of attack in the 
It is bigamous marriage as a rite of 
The question is essentially a 


the courts. 


Smoot case. 
the Mormon church. 
religious question, the test a religious test. 


ob 


That this is so is only weakly and perfunctorily 
disputed. It is met less frequently with denial than 
with a line of argument resting upon the terms upon 
which Congress admitted the Territory of Utah to 
Statehood. Those terms are construed to mean that 
Utah must perpetually prevent Mormon polygamy; 
and it is argued that Congress may enforce the terms 
by refusing to admit Mormon polygamists to mem- 
bership, even though they are duly elected and possess 
all the Constitutional qualifications. The argument 
is convenient for the occasion, but it is heavily charged 
with every sort of political explosive. 


ob 


What Constitutional authority had Congress to im- 
pose upon a new State an irrevocable non-Constitu- 
tional condition of Statehood? None at all. The 
Constitution itself prescribes the only Constitutional 
limitations that can rest upon the sovereignty of any 
American State. : 

True, Congress might impose any condition for ad- 
mission to Statehood, not expressly un-Constitutional ; 
for admissions to Statehood are discretionary with 
Congress. In this case, however, the condition was 
expressly un-Constitutional. A condition that Mor- 
mon polygamy shall be prohibited is tantamount to 
setting up a religious test; and the Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids the making by Congress of any “law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

But if we disregard the religious nature of the 
condition imposed upon Utah, and consider it merely 
as a requirement that the new State should make 
bigamy a crime, regardless of religious sanction, the 
condition has no Constitutional vitality. | While it 
could have operated to deny to the Territory the bene- 
fits of Statehood at the pleasure of Congress, this 
would have been an operation not of Constitutional 
right, but of non-Constitutional might. The potency 
of the non-Constitutional condition precedent imposed 
upon the subordinate Territory of Utah could not sur- 





vive the Constitutional creation of the sovereign State 
of Utah. 

When Utah became a State it acquired all the 
rights of sovereignty that the original States enjoy. 
And one of those rights is the right (12th Amend- 
ment) to all “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States.” Powers delegated to the United States or 
prohibited to a State otherwise than by the Constitu- 
tion, “are reserved to the State respectively.” | Con- 
sequently the State of Utah may legalize polygamy, 
whether as a religious rite or not, and may send 
polygamous Representatives and Senators to Con- 
gress, notwithstanding any bargain the defunct Ter- 
ritory of Utah may have made with Congress in the 
name and behalf of the then non-existent State. Even 
if made by the State itself, otherwise. than through 
ail amendment to the Federal Constitution, such a bar- 
gain would be impotent. 

The question of Mormon polygamy in Utah is as 
clearly a domestic question, subject to regulation by 
the State itself, as was the question of slavery in 
Mississippi half a century ago. 


Ill. 


But must the people of the United States suffer 
the disgrace of protecting a polygamous institution, 
and incur the danger of having their liberties fall un- 
der the blight of a theocratic church, because that 
church happens to have gained control of one of the 
States? Such is the question, in one form or another, 
that recurs whenever the legal argument for Mr. 
Smoot’s exclusion fails. 

There are some people who throw considerations 
of law and order to the winds, if law and order stand 
in their way; and they are no more numerous in the 
labor movement than in churches, clubs and Con- 
gress. It is these chaotic anarchists who ask the kind 
of questions we have summarized at the beginning 
of this paragraph. 

ab 

Let us consider the questions. 

The real issue is not whether Mormon polygamy 
shall be stamped out, but how? Shall it be done law- 
fully or lawlessly? 

In order to grasp that issue at the roots, let us sup- 
pose a similar though worse problem, without the 
minor complications of this one. We will suppose 
that the objectionable institution exists not in a new 
State, with which Congress has made a Statehood bar- 
gain, but in one of the original States. We will 
suppose that in New Jersey, let us say, a theocratic 
sect has become very powerful politically, and that 
one of its rites is blood sacrifice—the murder of chil- 
dren, for instance, under ecclesiastical sanction and lo- 
cal legal permission. Such things have flourished 
(though not in New Jersey), just as ecclesiastical po- 
lygamy has; and as polygamy has revived, so might 
these child sacrifices. 

What should Congress do in such a case? What 
could it do? 

To assent to toleration of the horror nationally 
would be unthinkable. We could not content our- 
selves with repeating that we are not a nation respon- 
sible for the morality of our States, but a federation 
responsible only for certain specified kinds of public 
management, and that these horrors do not fall within 
our Federal jurisdiction. In spite of all such protests, 
the civilized world would think and we should feel 
that the blood of these little victims of superstition 
was on our hands. 

We could not regard the matter as strictly local. 
We could not but shudder at the thought of admit- 
ting participants in these ecclesiastical orgies into our 
national Congress. We should insist, and be right 
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in insisting, that-the practice be brought under na- 
tional control. 

But how? 

eh 

Surely not by invading a sovereign State arbitrarily. 
Nothing but harm, incalculable harm, could come in 
the end, from a precedent, even with so great provo- 
cation, under which Congress could usurp the re- 
served domestic rights of any State. 

Surely not by excluding from Congress Represen- 
tatives and Senators from New Jersey, who were pos- 
sessed of all the Constitutional qualifications, on the 
ground that they lacked the non-Constitutional quali- 
fications, of abstention from the practice of ecclesiasti- 
cal blood-sacrifices. 

Neither by expelling those Congressmen for dis- 
orderly conduct as members, because of their partici- 
pation, sanctioned by their church and unrebuked by 
the State they represented, in this awful yet non- 
Federal crime. 

ab 

If the people of the United States were really op- 
posed to blood-sacrifice, there is a way in which they 
could stamp it out more speedily than by any such 
acts of lawlessness on the part of Congress—a way 
which would possess the advantage of being lawful 
and orderly. 

It is for such emergencies, among others, that the 
Federal Constitution provides for its own amend- 
ment. It was by taking advantage of this that we 
finally stamped out chattel slavery, another barbarian 
survival, with the iniquities of which, moral and po- 
litical, the nation suffered long. So we could stamp 
out the horrible ecclesiastical practice we have im- 
agined to have become prevalent and legal in one of 
our States. 

Some difficulties would, indeed, be encountered in 
this course. Both Houses, by a two-thirds vote, 
would have to propose the amendment; or, on the ap- 
plication of two-thirds of the States, would have to 
call a convention for proposing and considering it; 
and the amendment would have to be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States. But these things could be 
quickly done if the emergency were great enough to 
have aroused the national conscience. 


The Love-Sick 


# # Sal 


ND there was a certain great King who lay 
dying of grief, for her he loved was gone from 


A him forever 


All day long he lay on his couch of rose-leaves, 


and courtiers washed away the tears, and poured them ~ 


from golden vases on the grave of the one he loved. 

And the flocks died, and the peasants starved, for 
it was decreed that none should do else but weep for 
the dead. 

And, the nation being near unto ruin, the wise ones 
held counsel, but no relief could they find for their 
desperate need; till at length spoke an humble shep- 
herd, saying: 

“In the valley where my sheep wander and eat the 
sweet young grass and tender herbs, a certain great 
Physician dwells. I pray he be brought that he cure 
the King.” 

Now, though hope was small, courtiers traveled 
swiftly the wild mountains, where the brooks sing al- 
ways and are clear as a maiden’s eye, and the rocks 
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In that illustration is the answer to those who would 
attack Mormon polygamy by dangerously trifling with 
the Constitution instead of regularly amending it. 

If there is not enough national sentiment against 
Mormon polygamy to carry through an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, there is certainly not enough 
to justify the creation of precedents under which a bare 
majority in Congress may at any time find authority 
for overriding the Constitutional rights of weak mi- 
norities. 

The only safe dispsition of the Mormon question is 
through the amendment clause to the Constitution. 

ab 

To expel Utah from the Union is out of the ques- 
tion. It would be revolutionary even if it were pos- 
sible. 

To exclude Representatives and Senators for any 
cause not applicable to Congressmen from every other 
State, is also revolutionary; and to exclude them for 
causes not specified in the Constitution is to create a 
category of unwritten qualifications the ultimate mag- 
nitude and despotic effect of which no man could 
foretell. 

To expel them after their admission, for causes 
not in the nature of disorder prejudicial to legisla- 
tive procedure and which do not Constitutionally dis- 
qualify is to open up new avenues for shutting off pop- 
ular representation in Congress. 

Yet the evil, if the people of the United States so 
regard it—and if they do not it is not a proper subject 
for Congressional interference—can be speedily, safe- 
ly, effectively and lawfully suppressed. Nothing is 
necessary but the adoption of a Constitutional amend- 
ment subjecting marriage and divorce to national reg- 
ulation, along with the other matters of personal and 
local concern, such as bankruptcy, which have already 
been committed to national control. 

ale 

Whether such an amendment ought to be adopted 
or not is beside the question. The point is that this 
is the only lawful manner of accomplishing the ob- 
ject sought to be accomplished by the dangerously 
arbitrary expedient of excluding Mormon Representa- 
tives and Senators from Congress. 

From the Public, Chicago. 
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By Erwin Hayden 


pierce the earth like battlements of giant castles hid- 
den below, till at length they came to the Physician, 
and, when he had heard their tale, he washed his hands 
and went straightway. with them. 

And, when the Physician had arrived at the court 
of the King, the people fell on their knees, and begged 
him to save them from destruction. 

Then the Physician said: “Oh, King, put by thy 
grief.” 

And the King said: “It may not be, for the one I 
love is dead.” 

“Put by thy grief,’ the Physician said, “and thou 
shalt see the one thou lovest.” 

And the King sprang up, and the Physician com- 
manded a certain great mirror to be brought, and or- 
dered the King to look therein. 

And the King gazed, and behold! it was himself 


he saw. 
From the April Smart Set. 
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TELEGRAM — had _ announced Ormond’s 
A possible arrival. Enid was too excited to drink 
her morning coffee. 

“He is coming for my sake,” she thought, with a 
glow of pleasure; “yes, | know he’s coming to see 
me—when we parted I saw in his face that he didn’t 
mean it to be really good-by. Oh, how delightful his 
eyes are—so blue and so full of meaning. They seem 
to—— I shall do my hair high to-day; he likes it 
best that way, and I'll wear the last blouse Burton 





made me—he declared it was just my color.” She 
sat up and glanced at the clock. “Oh, it’s no use 
getting up yet!” she exclaimed. 

Once more she buried her face in the pillow and 
resumed her reflections: “I musn’t forget to put on 
my long chain. He gave me some of the stones and 
helped to design it, too—he is so clever. And how 
his voice agitates me even when he speaks, and when 
he sings. Oh, I know I’m silly, but he’s. such an 
altogether adorable person; fancy no woman having 
secured him till little Me came along!” She tossed 
back her sunlit curls. “Yes, it was the evening of the 
Macphersons’ ball; that was the first moment he 
began to care about me, I am sure. I shall never 
forget it. Then at Lady Water’s picnic, too. What 
a heavenly day that was! Everything seemed to match 
our high spirits. Such a sky! I remember I compared 
it in my mind to a certain pair of orbs. And how 
I said he 
must be much younger than he looked. Rather 
cheeky of me, but he didn’t seem to mind—in fact, 
I believe he rather liked it, for he began making all 
sorts of jokes—quite funny ones, and pretended they 
were mine. He is so kind; he always tries to keep 


absurdly mischievous he was after that! 


me amused; I dare say he realizes I may be just 
a wee bit dull, shut up here with dear Margaret. He 
must have noticed how seriously she takes life. Per- 
haps I might be serious, too, if I didn’t think that 
Ormond—oh, Ormond, you don’t know how happy 
you have made me, just because—well, you know 
why. It is so sweet of you to understand me and 
to think I’ve got a heart somewhere. No one else 
thinks so, but you’ve made me believe in myself. I’m 
not all frivol. I don’t fancy I can be—no, I’m sure 
I’m not. I made a whole petticoat last winter for a 
peor child—quite a big child. That was because you 
liked girls to be handy with their fingers, though you 
said it with such a merry face—that’s why I did it; 
I wouldn’t have threaded the needle even, if you had 
looked reproachfully at me like the others, and if 
you were to tell me parties were wicked things I do 
believe I’d never go to another, no, not even if Cap- 
tain—he can’t hold a candle to you, Ormond! Oh, if 
some one said you didn’t love me after all, my heart 
would break, I know it would.” 

In the adjoining room Margaret sat by the window, 
dressed to go out. Though her eyes were fixed 
expectantly upon the high road, her mind was deep 
in a reverie. “I can hardly believe it,” she mused, 
“but it must be so. Surely he would not come all this 
way otherwise. He said nothing of a trip abroad. 
He never goes on the continent at this time of year. 
I know his ways so well. Yes, it must be for me he 
is coming.” Her grave face softened into a smile. 
“IT daresay he realizes I may be a little bit worried 
shut up here alone with Enid—he must have noticed 
how frivolous the dear child is. Yes, I am convinced 


he loves me now. That afternoon at the Gallery, 
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when he took such pains to explain the different char- 
acteristics of the old schools—those typical hands, for 
instance—it is impossible that I can have mistaken 
the expression in his eyes. Ah, those earnest blue 
eyes! They seem to read one’s very soul. And then 
at the franchise meeting he was so interested in 
everything that interested me. Even the books he 
gives me show how closely he has studied my tastes. 
Oh, Ormond, my dear, dear Ormond, yours is the one 
soul to match mine. You always help me just in the 
way I most need. You cheer me when I am fighting 
against depression. You point out the absurdity of 
fretting over failure, the childishness of despair. You 
have taught me, too, how many things there are to 
appreciate in the lighter sides of life. I was thor- 
oughly happy at the Macphersons’ ball when you in- 
sisted upon my going to it. Something you said—— 
Is that wheels I hear? No, it’s the wind in the pines 
It sounded like that one day when we had landed 
from the yacht. I wonder if Ormond remembers 
Oh, what a strong, serious character he has—karma’ 
I must let him see 





the Indian philosophers call it. 
the new essay I have written for the Owlet Society. 
He admired the last one—and those verses of mine. 
I believe he honestly liked them. He enters so much 
into one’s work. He gives one faith in one’s power. 
Will the morning ever pass?” she sighed, and rose 
from her outlook by the window. “I will go and 
meet him,” she said aloud. “Oh, love, love—what 
an impatient business the whole thing is! The old 
poet was right who called it a torment of the mind, 
Oh, my dear, my dear, if I fancied that perhaps after 
all you did not love me, could I ever trust anyone 
again, could I ever bring myself to care?” 

A maid entered and handed her a card. “Shall I 
inform mademoiselle your sister also?” 

“No, no, not at present; mademoiselle is not 
ready,” was the hurried answer. 

Margaret ran across the narrow passage. In the 
small salon, his back to the door, Ormond stood 
waiting. 

She held out both her hands. “Ormond!” 

He pressed the thin, delicate fingers; his face was 
full of light, the lines smoothed out of it. 

“I’m on my way to Switzerland. I’ve looked in 
literally between two trains to tell you and Enid my 
news. Such magnificent news it is, Margaret!” 

“Yes?” Her heart beat very quick. 

“IT know you will be glad; you are always so sym- 
pathetic, dear Margaret. You are just the sort of 
woman a man can make a friend of. Not a bit senti- 
mental! You don’t imagine any nonsense if one 
happens to be a little confidential sometimes, or if one 
appears interested in your welfare; altogether, you 
are such a well-balanced person I’m grateful to have 
known you. You did guess how matters were, didn’t 
you. It has been a terrible time, Margaret, but you 
will never know how much you helped me. You 
see, Sybil and I have cared for each other for so long. 
It has been a hard battle, but, thank God, it is over at 
last—she is free.” 

He paused, and for some moments speech seemed 
impossible to him. Margaret remained very still; her 
dark eyes looked darker than usual—perhaps because 
her face had grown so very white. 

“You did hit on the truth, didn’t you?” he re- 
peated. 

“Of course,” she lied -tranquilly. 





“Don’t you remember,” he continued, “I once said 
there were other ties as binding as marriage? It was 
the day we went to look at the pictures. I felt sure 
I’d let you into my secret then, you seemed so kind 
and comprehending.” He smiled. Margaret bowed 
her head in a vague response. 

“I want you to know her so much,” he went on. 
“She has suffered dreadfully, poor darling. If only 
she could have had a friend like you to give her 
pluck through all those weary days! She is so sweet— 
I know you two will get on splendidly.” 

The old church ciock at the end of the village 
chimed the half hour. 

“What time was that? 
be off now,” he exclaimed, as he took out his watch. 


I believe I shall have to 
“By jove, I shall indeed. I could only allow myself 
a flying visit, you see. I’m going to join her. She 
is with her mother at Lausanne. Just think, we 
haven't seen one another for two years; we thought 
it was better so. You are not surprised that I want 
to catch the train?” His voice had taken a playful 
tone. “But, Margaret, you haven't congratulated me 
yet.” 

“| hope you will be very happy, Ormond.” 

“Thanks—thanks, so much. By the way, I haven't 
asked you how you have been enjoying yourself. Hap- 
piness makes one disgustingly selfish. You don’t look 
particularly brilliant, but I daresay it’s the heat. 
Well, I really must take my departure now.” 

“But you will wait to see Enid—she will be so 
disappointed to miss you. I will send for her directly.” 

“Of course, I want to see her. I can’t collect my 
thoughts to-day. But didn’t they tell her I was here ?’” 

“No—yes—no—I mean she was not ready.” 

“Ah, lazy little Butterfly—late as usual. But I 
really daren’t wait. Givé the dear child my best love. 
[ had written a note for each 


Well, good-by, 


Margaret, my dear, kind friend. Good-by, till I bring 


Ah, I was forgetting. 
of you in case I didn’t find you. 


her to see you.” He lifted her hand and kissed it. 

She tried to murmur some further word of felicita- 
tion, but no sound crossed her trembling lips, and, 
as he left the room, she caught helplessly at the 
window curtain to save herself from falling. 


Some minutes later Enid’s birdlike voice trilled 
along the corridor; then a fairy figure, exquisitely 
fresh and bewitching, appeared in the small salon. 
“Hasn’t he come?” 


Margaret handed her the note. “He told. me to 
give you this. He had to catch a train to—to Switzer- 
land.” 

Enid’s wide gray eyes grew wider with wonder. 
She opened the note eagerly and skimmed its contents. 
The next instant a sharp cry escaped her—like the cry 
of a hurt child. “Margaret, read,” she cried. The 
letter fluttered to the floor. The elder. sister sought 
it tremulously. 

This is how it ran: “I came in person to tell you 
and Margaret that I am going to be married. We 
have loved one another for years, but there has been 
some one between us till now, when my darling is 
once more at liberty. I know you will both rejoice 
with us. We’ve been good chums, dear little Butterfly, 
you and I—haven’t we? Thank you for your sweet 
companionship, and the cheery times you've given me; 
your playfulness and chaff have pulled me through 
many an aching hour. I remember a certain picnic of 
Lady Water’s—that was a specially black-letter day. 
I don’t know how I should have managed to get 
through the afternoon if it hadn’t been for your fun.” 

Margaret's sight grew dim; the rest of the letter 
became a blur. She moved across to the sobbing girl 
in the window and put her arm round her neck, her 
cheek against her cheek. “What is it, darling?” she 














whispered. “I thought he—loved—me,” was the bro- 
ken answer. 


“T? No, J] 
what I thought.” 


“Didn‘t you think so?” 


don’t think I did. It doesn’t matter 





“But I love him, Margaret—I love him—and, oh, 
I can’t bear it!” 

There was a long silence, interrupted only by the 
sound of passionate weeping. 

“Let us go through the wood and sit by the sea. 
We can watch the waves breaking,” Margaret said 
at last. 

By the edge of the yellow shore Margaret took 


some folded papers from the leaves of a book and 
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Poetry of 
Spring 


By Ada 


F THERE is one season of the year when the 
heart rouses to the point of crying out for a 
change, and makes its appeal long and urgent, 

it is in the spring, when, after months of plodding 
through muddy streets, of short days and long nights, 
of continuous enterprise and effort, and of nervous 
application to the demands of profession or society, 
one is suddenly confronted with a realization of the 
already taken place on 


transformation which has 


every side. It is more apparent in the strenuous life 
of the city than in the country, where the melting 
snows and softening earth, the timid buds and tender 
one another in a sequence which 
In the 


foliage, follow 
awakens small surprise in us. 
harbingers of spring are expected and watched for, 
bud by bud, leaf by leaf; in the city the blossoms 


burst all at once, but they are artificial, and bloom 


country the 


conspicuously in the windows of the fashionable mil- 
liners. 

Almost to the closing of the opera season social 
activities seem to gain impetus, but now they cease 
suddenly, and the attention of the whole world seems 
to be diverted to the shopping districts. Look where 
one will, the windows here reflect with a remarkable 
unanimity of purpose an array of fresh muslins, and 


Obviously, the 


and gauzes. 


linens, and dimities, 
world is about to doff its woolens and to take to wash 
dresses. 

Quite the antithesis of the wares of a month ago 
are those the merchants are showing to-day. Already 
ocean steamship lines are planning the raising of their 
rates; coastwise companies are vying with the rail- 
road in devising alluring summer excursions, and 
in the preparation for scattering equally seductive 
literature to tell of them. 

On every side, among the fortunate and the thrifty, 
there is an expectancy and the hurry of preparation 
for coming changes in the way of tours abroad, 
or vacations to be spent at the seashore or mountain, 
or “in the country,” where green trees are, even 
though no lofty mountains rear, nor shallow rivers 
glide among the tranquil fields. “Change,” indeed, 
becomes the theme of the family from the first an- 
nouncement of the display of Easter bonnets. Shortly 
thereafter storm doors come down, the furnace is 
cooled or the steam heat shut off; the windows are 
thrown open, and the air, moist, eyen in the city, 
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slipped them quickly upon the crest of a retreating 
wave. 

“What is that?” asked Enid, dully. 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh, Margaret, do you think she can possibly love 
him as I do?” 

“There are no comparisons in love; it has too many 
methods.” 

“Ah, but it hurts. 
dear.” 


If you only knew how it hurts.” 
“Il am Margaret drew the sunlit 


curly head caressingly to her shoulder. 


sorry, 


“It won't seem so bad after a little while,” she mur- 
mured consolingly, a smile on her lips. But her eyes 


had a hollow look and her face was very white. 


y7] y7 
House-Cleaning 


Sterling 


with the tenderness of spring, sets the household 
vibrating with a sense of novelty and gladness. How 
good it is, and how fresh the draught tastes! 

With the first opening of the windows and this 
inflowing of the spring air, those who have the good 
fortune to own a country cottage or a mountain cabin 
or bungalow, or may take a trip abroad, prepare to 
seal up their city homes, while the dweller in rented 
house or flat, a captive to long leases, begins to grow 
restive under the restrictions which bind him. He 
reckons up the discomforts of the winter he has just 
passed through, and the deductions he makes as the 
result of his recollections, crystallize into a determi- 
nation “to move.” Reasons innumerable rise to 
strengthen this bold resolve, and the impatient seek- 
er after a change soon finds himself in all the bewil- 
derment and exhaustion of house hunting, with its 
weeks of weariness and indecision that end only on 
May day or thereabouts. May day and moving day, 
from time immemorial have been synonymous terms, 
the moving being in some favorable instances into 
the country; but, in the majority, where the family 
means are restricted, merely into another house or 
neighborhood. This is the way in which Nature, 
quietly dominating the lives of workaday folk who 
forget her so often, herself incites an unrest in their 
spirits and creates the craving for a change, which 
in the spring disturbs, if it does not destroy, the peace 
of mind of even the most prosaic. 

This clearing for variety in the spring is some- 
times the only visible remaining link between Naturé 
and the world-worn urbanite, whom she excites to de- 
sire a change in order that she may refresh him and 
give him a needed impetus or repose. “The universe 
itself is change,” say the philosophers, and they point 
out how Nature delights to alter existing forms and 
te re-create them. Though we in the city associate 
her oftenest with her work among the order of inani- 
mate things, she is also, though unrecognized, the in- 
stigator of that unrest in men which precedes creation 
and accomplishment. We detect more easily her hand 
in the bud in the springtime; in the flower in summer; 
in the fruit and the abandonment of herself to color in 
Or, again, in the blanching of the 
of 
strength to renew, in yet another spring, her wonders 
of verdure and foliage and flower, and the greener 


the rich autumn. 
landscape to wintry bareness for the gaining 
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depths of another affluent summer. Yet trace her 
where we may, she is eternally change and charm. 
Those who fail to follow her into the paths through 
which she would lead, she punishes by afflicting with 
“spring fevers,” with melancholy moods, and dejec- 
Or, if this 


brings them physical woes, so that he or she who has 


tions. should fait to arouse them, she 
refused to listen to her admonishings and promptings 
is at last compelled to understand the peremptory 
commands of the physician, who orders a change of 
scene, Or air, or occupation as a matter of immediate 
necessity. When a modern physician speaks thus, 
his patient is likely to understand, however much 
the inner whisperings of Nature may have been dis- 
regarded. 

To assuage this craving for change in the otherwise 
healthy person it is not always necessary, and only 
occasionally is it possible, to gratify the sufferer from 
it by travel. The habit of travel in itself is a kind 
of disease of the mind. Emerson was of the opinion 
that noble purposes and powers were often dissipated 


Sir John Lubbock 


declared “we may find endless variety for ourselves 


by too much change and travel. 


sine 
that 
and 


without leaving our own firesides;” though, as a 
qua non to this complete satisfaction, he explains 
the house itself must be made and kept bright 
cheerful. 

In many instances the unrest of the spring is only 
an indication of an increasing energy, the equivalent 
1 man to the sap that rises in the trees, which must 
tter itself in leaf and fruit, in endeavor and deed, 
be drawn off, or consumed, for the health of the 
tree or the man. It is force protesting at its captive 
state, and clamoring for an outlet. In the days of 
old-fashioned house-keeping it was the incentive, un- 
recognized, perhaps, to the annual housecleaning, 
which, while diverting them for a week or two to un- 
usual bodily exercise of a continuous nature, aided 
the earlier housekeepers to use up the spring energy, 
which so often, because we moderns fail to use it, 


i 


t 


= 


or 


we term restlessness, or malaria, and call upon the 
physician to remedy. 

Human nature has not changed, and the mentally 
well-equipped housekeeper of to-day should be the first 
to seize upon this up-surging energy of the spring and 
to convert it into a means of refurbishing her home, 
since by so doing she may also provide a change, at 
least, for the eyes of her entire family. If a change 
by travel is planning for her, the house should be 
put in a dress of summer freshness for those who re- 
main, especially if they be men. If her resources be 
small, and a visit to the country for herself and her 
family be not in immediate prospect, she may at any 
rate change the background, the setting of her daily 
life, by readjusting her belongings, until both fresh- 
ness and novelty have been attained, though she may 
not have spent the proverbial penny for it. 

“If you can change nothing else,” wrote Margaret 
A. Sangster a year or two ago, in a paper designed to 
help the woman breadwinner, chained by her daily 
necessities to the confines of a city room as fast as 
was Andromeda of old to the pitiless rocks, “if you 
can change nothing else, change the position of your 
Move it somewhere, even if, after a few 
The change will do 


bureau. 
days, you move it back again. 
you good, if only it has reconciled you to the old po- 
sition of things.” Here is a bit of practical philoso- 
phy, applicable to homes of even the humblest sort. 
science 


In this day when schools of domestic 


abound the women’s clubs increase which have for 
their object the dissemination of knowledge calcu- 
lated to lighten the housekeeper’s burdens, the econo- 
my of the annual household changes has escaped the 
The utility of spring clean- 


attention it deserves. 


ing is freely recognized, but it is looked upon rather 
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as a hygienic necessity, a custom handed down from 
our foremothers, in which are involved endless dis- 
comforts for the male members of the family, and the 
reward for which is the mere sense of material clean- 
ness. In the great chorus of often excellent advice 
that arises from domestic science clubdom the note 
of renewal for the soul’s and body’s sakes is too often 
In fact, it should be the key from which 
Viewed from 


missed. 
the household harmony should derive. 
the mere material side, therefore, the value of the 
spring cleaning is minimized. In olden days, and to 
the present among the orthodox Jews, it was the 
custom to yield to this spring impulse toward renewal 
by disposing of by gift, or sale, or exchange, all the 
family cooking utensils, and to acquire new ones. 
“Though,” added the Hebrew gentleman who told 
me of the custom, “it must be admitted that the pious 
Jew sometimes has been known so to arrange his gift 
or sale that he might be able to take back the house- 
hold articles to which he was attached after the time 
of feasting was over.” 

The deliberately planned household changes an- 
nually made have, however, a material value that 
should not be overlooked. Half the poverty in this 
wealth-producing country may be traced to a care 
less waste of money or neglect of property or posses- 
sions. It is caused by a contempt for or an indiffer- 
ence to economy of any sort, whether it be in the 
narrower signification of the term, meaning saving 
or frugality, or the broad one of judicious manage- 
ment. This misconception of a word full of beneficent 
intention, means in the minds of the unthinking a be- 
littling of prudence itself. Economy in its simplest 
sense, or its harder synonym, frugality, long ago was 
recognized as the fuel of future prosperity. If, there- 
fore, for no better reason than that its best possessions 
may be preserved in the best manner, for use in an- 
other winter season, the house itself requires a double 
wardrobe; it demands in the spring a change of 
Its woolens should be put away, and cool 
Grass 


clothing. 
cottons and linens should take their places. 
mattings and cotton rugs should replace the costlier 
carpets. Oriental wool rugs, or such domestic man- 
ufactures as the Pequaket and Deerfield products, or 
the fleecy undyed weaves of the Indians which find a 
place in so many artistic homes, should receive a 
care as particular as that given to one’s furs, which 
for safe keeping will be within a fortnight laid away 
in cedar closets or ticketed for sending to the cold 


storage vaults. 


Dawn 


On the Irish Coast 


By John Locke 


The author of this finely sentimental poem was the editor 
of the Western Celt. a paper published in this city in the early 
seventies. The verses describe his emotions at the first 
sight of Ireland after a long wandering exile in this country. 
It is a fitting poem to reproduce in a St. Patrick’s Day issue 
of the MrrRROR 


M’ANAM le Dia, but there it is,— 
() The dawn on the coast of Ireland; 
God’s angels lifting the night’s black veil 

_From the fair, sweet face of my sire-land. 
Oh, Ireland, isn’t it grand you look, 

Like a bride in your rich adorning! 
And with all the pent-up love of my heart 

I bid you the top of the morning. 


This one short hour pays lavishly back 
For many a year of mourning, 

Sure, I’d almost venture another flight, 
There’s so much joy in returning, 

Watching out for the hallowed shore, 
All other attractions scorning; 

Oh, Ireland, cannot you hear me shout? 
“T bid you the top of the morning!” 


Oh, kindly, generous Irish land, 
So leal, so fair, so loving, 

No wonder the wandering Celt should pause 
And dream of thee in his roving! 

The western home may have gems and gold, 
Shadows may never have gloomed it, 

But the heart will fly to the absent land 
Where the love-light first illumed it. 


See, see, upon Cleena’s shelving strand 
The surges are grandly beating, 

And Kerry is pushing her headlands out 
To give us the kindly greeting. 

Into the shores the sea birds fly 
On pinions that know no drooping, 


And out from the cliffs a million of waves 
With welcomes charged come trooping. 


And doesn’t old Cove look charming there 
Watching the wild waves’ motion; 
Leaning her back up against the hill, 
With the tips of her toes in the ocean. 
And I wonder I don’t hear Shandon’s bells; 
Ah, maybe their chiming’s over, 
For ’tis many a year since I began 
The life of a western rover. 


For thirty years, asthore ma chree, 
Those hills I now feast my eyes on 
Ne’er met my vision save when they rose 
Over memory’s dim horizon. 
Even so ’twas grand and fair they seemed 
In the landscape spread before me; 
And my eyes would ope 
To find Texas skies still o’er me. 


But dreams are dreams! 


And often upon the Texas plains, 
When the day and the chase were over, 
My thoughts would fly o’er the weary waves 
And around the coast line hover, 
And the prayer would rise that some future day, 
All dangers and doubters scorning, 
I would help to win for my native land 
The light of young liberty’s morning. 


Now fuller and truer the shore line shows; 
Was ever a scene more splendid! 
| feel the breath of the Munster breeze; 
Thank God that my exile’s ended! 
Old scenes, old homes, old friends again! 
The vale, the cot I was born in! 
Oh, Ireland, up from my heart of hearts, 
1 bid you the top of the morning! k 








POLITICS 
GOVERNORSHIP RACE TO DATE. 

The race for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor is now beginning to 
assume more definite shape and as the 
various primary elections and county 
conventions are being held the contest 
is easily susceptible of superficial analy- 
sis. Since the voting began throughout 
the city and- State it is evident that 
Harry B. Hawes of St. Louis has a long 
lead aver all other candidates with 121 
votes. James A Reed of Kansas City 
is second; judging his support purely 
from the action taken by county com- 
mittees and the results of conventions 
in the State he now appears to have un- 
disputed claim to 86 votes. Joseph W. 
Folk, the Circuit Attorney, has in the 
actual results of voting thus far only 
19 votes. Whether the Circuit Attorney 
will be able to overwhelm either Reed or 
Hawes in the State remains to be seen. 
At present the outlook is not encourag- 
ing. Of the 114 counties in Missouri 
the Democratic county committees of 
49 have elected the method of choosing 
their delegates to the State nominating 
convention and several of them have 
already disposed of this weighty ques- 
tion. The remaining 65 are almost sure 
to be about equally divided on the pri- 
mary and convention plan. Assuming 
that all the counties that have already 
declared for the primary plan will go 
to Folk, the result will still leave him 
far behind Hawes, and with but I1 votes 
more than Mayor Reed—97 in all. But 
it is not a “cinch” that Folk will be able 
to carry these 19 counties that have still 
to vote on the primary plan. Combina- 
tions of other candidates are sure to 
cut a figure in the result and the guber- 
natorial candidates with the most votes 
to trade will receive the call to help 
along the “favorite sons” for other offices 
in their respective counties. 

Thus far we have a line on the city 
of St. Louis and the counties of St. 
Louis, Carroll, Ray, New Madrid, Rey- 
nolds, Livingston, Randolph, Howard 
and Wright and also Kansas City. In 
this bunch Hawes has St. Louis with 
111 votes; St. Louis County with 8-votes 
and New Madrid with 2 votes. Reed 
has Carroll with 7, Ray with 7, Platte 
with 6, Livingston 5, Randolph 8, Kan- 
sas City with 45 and Howard with 8. 
Folk has Howell with 4, Reynolds with 
4 and Wright with 3. The Hawes dele- 
gations from St. Louis County and New 
Madrid are to be contested by Mr. Folk, 
who claims they were irregularly chosen, 
but the supporters of Mr. Hawes have 
amassed evidence to show that the irreg- 
ularities were practiced chiefly by the 
Folk men in St. Louis County and are 
certain that both their New Madrid and 
St. Louis County delegates will get the 
credentials at the State convention. 

Of the only other counties which have 
taken steps toward choosing delegates 
they are about equally divided between 
primary and convention advocates, 38 
in all. The friends of Mayor Reed and 
Mr. Hawes feel sure they will not only 
have the support of those counties that 
have elected for conventions, but that 


they will more than hold their own when 
it comes to the sections where primaries 
are to be held. St. Louis has thus far 
given Folk his largest vote—1o. 
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SIX AMENDMENTS TO BE VOTED UPON. 


The contest for State offices, especially 
for the Governorship, seems to have 
overshadowed equally important mat- 
ters that will come before the voters 
for adoption or rejection. There are 
several proposed amendments to the 
State Constitution which must be voted 
upon and all are of considerable import 
to the citizen and taxpayer. The first 
amendment is the initiative and refer- 
endum—that no laws passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and signed by the Gov- 
ernor shall go into effect until ninety 
days after the adjournment of such Gen- 
eral Assembly; that a number of elec- 
tors, not less than ten per cent of the 
total voting for-Governor at the general 
election preceding, shall, by filing a peti- 
tion with the Secretary of State, require 


- that any law passed by the General As- 


sembly shall be referred to the electors 
of the State at the next general election 
for their approval or disapproval. Each 
congressional district must furnish its 
quota of the ten per cent of electors as 
signers to the petition. For initiating 
laws a fifteen per cent petition of the 
electors from each congressional district 
is required. For amending the Constitu- 
tion a petition of twenty per cent of the 
electors must be filed. Appropriation 
acts, laws for the immediate preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health and safe- 
ty and acts passed by a two-thirds vote 
of each branch of the General Assembly 


shall go into effect immediately, without . 


regard to the general ninety days’ pro- 
hibition. 

The second amendment provides for 
collection of a State tax of five cents on 
the $100 assessed valuation for the pur- 
pose of establishing a free school book 
fund. Out of this fund each school dis- 
trict shall supply free text-books to pu- 
pils and if there is any remaining money 
it may be used for the purchase of text- 
books for high schools or for other 
school purposes. 

The third amendment proposes the 
establishment of a fund out of which to 
pay pensions to disabled members of the 
police departments in all cities of the 
State with more than 100,000 population 
—St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph. 

The fourth amendment contemplates 
the accumulation of a fund to ‘build a 
new State Capitol. This provides for an 
annual tax of four cents on the $ioo 
valuation to be effective for four con- 
secutive years. 

The fifth amendment has for its pur- 
pose the removal of the cause of the 
slanderous charges against State officials 
who ride on railroad passes. It pro- 
vides for the furnishing of free trans- 
portation by all railroads to State offi- 
cers from Governor down to the Super- 
intendents of public buildings supported 
by appropriations. 

The sixth and last change in the con- 
stitution contemplated has for its pur- 
pose the establishment of a national mil- 
itary park in Greene County, where the 
battle of Wilson Creek was fought. 

ob 
COMING REPUBLICAN POW-WoOwW. 

Next Wednesday the Republicans get 
together at Kansas City to select their 
delegates to the National Convention and 
to choose a Chairman for the State Com- 
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mittee. In the two-score county con- 
ventions that have been held thus far, as 
well as some of the congressional district 
gatherings, there has been some little 
additional light thrown on the big four 
delegation question. L. F. Parker of St. 
Louis by long odds has more indorse- 
ments for a place on the delegation at 
large than any other seeker of the honor, 
After him comes State Senator C. W. 
Clarke, who may go from the Kansas 
City district, Emil Preetorius of St. 
Louis and Clay Pierce of Nodaway 
County and W. C. Pierce of Maryville, 
Andrew County, Charles Nagel of St. 
Louis and John H. Bothwell. As to 
the Chairmanship, no one seems to be 
making quite as good headway as Thos. 
R. Mayo of Clifton Hill, Jefferson Coun- 
ty. He has secured valuable indorsements 
and has a following, it seems, in all 
parts of the State. There seems to be 
a subsidence of Akins sentiment out in 
the State and a decided change in the 
complexion of the committee and _ its 
conduct of affairs is expected. The re- 
cent move of the City Committee seek- 
ing to bring the “Sage of Beaumont 
Street,” Chauncey I. Filley, back into 
the fold, serves to again prove the truth- 
fulness of the Mrrror’s political forecast 
made several months ago, and reveals 
a movement of considerable magnitude 
for a new deal. Out in the State among 
the leaders of the party, there is sup- 
posed to be a lurking desire to have Mr. 
Filley to take charge of affairs. Re- 
cently some of the discordant elements, 
through representatives, held a confer- 


ence for the purpose of interring the 
hatchet, and it is thought the Filley 
move of the City Committee is the first 
fruit of the meeting. 


ASSEMBLY CANDIDATES. 

Robert Peck and John E. Organ, both 
of Spring Creek, Dent County, are can- 
didates for Representative in their dis- 
trict. From Lewis County Jere T. Muir 
and W. G. Waters of Canton are out 
for the lower house. 


WALBRIDGE KEEPS A-COMING, 

Cyrus P. Walbridge keeps a-coming 
forward as the choice of Republicans 
in the rural districts for Governor. 
Nearly all counties have declared for 
him and the indorsements have not been 
sought. Mr. Bothwell has practically 
declared himself a candidate for the gov- 
ernorship, but if Mr. Walbridge assents 
to the use of his name for the office all 
other seekers of the place must take a 
back seat. Senator McKinley seems to 
have weakened much since he actively 
took the field a couple of weeks ago. He 
has failed of indorsement in places where 
he was expected to develop strength. 
The situation is badly muddled by Mr. 
Walbridge’s silence, which is said to be 
contingent upon the course of Mr. Fil- 
ley and the latter’s former opponent. It 
is understood that Mr. Walbridge would 
prefer to make the race with Filley in 
harness, cooperating with other leaders 
of the party. It looks as though the 
growth of Walbridge sentiment is forc- 
ing the recognition of the “eliminated” 
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Ss: Bluecher..........March 24, 
) Moltke............-March 3I!, 
S. Deutschland.......April 7, 
5. Auguste Victoria...April 21, 
S. Bluecher..........April 28, 
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Deutschland........May 12, 
=. Fuerst Bismarck....May 19, 
>. S. Bluecher............May 20, 
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S. S. Deutschland........June 9, 
S.S. Auguste Victoria...June 16, 
S. S. Bluecher...........June 23, 
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| TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS S. S, DEUTSCHLAND, 
686% feet in length, 67% feet beam, 44 feet deep, 16,0€0 tons, 37,000 horse power, $8 
1904 23% knots average speed. vO. 
1904 Record Trip to Plymouth, 5 days, 7 hours, 38 min, S. S. 
be : During June, July and August “ 4 
190,| 12 Grand Cruises to Norway and Spitzbergen|s s. 
1904 The Land of the Midnight Sun, x Ss. 
1904 and to 3 
ar The Baltic Sea and the Northern Capitals, o. 5. 
1904 Per S. S. AN A 
‘ s ‘ ‘ a ‘ ‘ S. nf 
a Prinzessin Victoria Luise, Auguste Victoria and Meteor. ‘ 7 
1904 aS, 
14] Two Grand Cruises Around the World's. s. 
I. Cruise, Departure from New York, September 15, 1904. 
II. Cruise. Departure from San Francisco, January 24, 1905. 





Duration 4% months each. 
Special Sailing to Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples and Genoa, 
per S. S, Prinzessin Victoria Luise, From New York, April 12, 1904. 


Regular Mediterranean Service to 
Naples and Genoa. 


For Rates, Reservation of Accomodations and handsomely illustrated 
Pamphlets describing the above Services and Cruises, apply to 


The Hamburg=-American Line 
901 Olive Street. 
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St. Louis. 





manager and organizer of past Repub- 
lican campaigns. With Mr. Walbridge 
out of the race, the nomination is 
almost sure to go to Bothwell, the Re- 
publican leader in the lower house of 
the last Assembly. 


THE SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN. 
The Democratic senatorial nomina- 


tions in St. Louis have not stirred up 
much interest as yet. Only in the odd 
numbered districts will elections take 
The Senators of even numbered 


place. 
Seventeen Sen- 


districts are holdovers. 
ators in all are to be chosen. 
are from Democratic and five Republican 


Twelve 


districts. 

In the Thirty-first district Senator 
John P. Collins has said that he would 
be a candidate for reromination, but the 
report is gaining credence that George 
B Sieber, who was a hustling member 
of the lower branch cf the last Assem- 
bly, will be a candidate for the honor. 
In fact, it is said that Mr. Sieber is sure 
to be out for the nomination. Sieber 
and Senator Collins are both recognized 
as friends of Colonel Ed Butler, but in 
this respect it is believed that the former 
stands a little closer to the veteran boss 
than does the Senator. Moreover, the 
“Little Dutchman,” as he 
quite popular with the boys in the dis- 
trict and has done them many friendly 

He has on a previous occasion 
clashed with Collins for the School 
Board and a compromise was forced by 
him as a result of his strong campaign. 
Sieber’s personal 


is called, is 


turns. 


It is not altogether 


wish to succeed Collins. His constitu- 
ency has demanded that he be promoted, 
and the “old man” may find a worrisome 


problem on his hands when things wax 


hot in the district. Senator Col- 
lins is also well liked by the 
gang, and if he has _ opposition 


there may be a big split in the ranks 
In the Thirty- 
Schoenlaub is 


of the district workers. 
third district “Billy” 
anxious to be on the returning board of 
the Senate. As yet no one has signified 
an intention to oppose him, but there is 
a soreness among the Democrats of the 
territory since the last campaign, which 
may cause some one to give Schoenlaub 
a fight. In the Twenty-third District it 
is John E. Marshall of Sikeston, Mo., 
versus J. W. Farris of Stoddard County, 
and a blazing campaign is_ expected. 
Marshall renomination, which is 
equivalent to election, as the Republi- 
cans have in the past foregone nominat- 
ing any one for the office. As Marshall 
and Farris are both popular in the dis- 
trict, the struggle for the nomination is 
expected to be a hard one. Farris is a 
former Prosecutor of Stoddard and ex- 
Mayor of Bloomfield. Both candidates 
are making a point to attend all county 
conventions. The other day, after Mar- 
shall received its indorsement, Farris 
addressed the New Madrid County con- 
vention and made a good impression. 
The situation this time is made all the 
more interesting because of the prob- 
able entry of a Republican in the race. 
Joseph W. indorsed by the 
Republicans of the district. 


seeks 


Moore is 


IN BARTHOLDT’S DISTRICT. 

The report that Judge William Zach- 
ritz might be a candidate against Con- 
gressman Bartholdt for the Tenth Dis- 
trict nomination was given prominence 
by the fact that Tub Becker was active 
in digging up delegations hostile to 
Bartholdt. Whatever Becker does polit- 
ically is supposed to be for Zachritz. 
But Judge Zachritz is 
Mayor. He wants the mayoralty nomi- 
nation and consequently does not care 
to become involved in a political quarrel 
in the Republican stronghold on the 
South Side. It may be that Dr. Stark- 
loff will be sprung at the last minute 


anxious to be 


in the Tenth district. Certain Repub- 
licans believe the former Health Com- 
missioner would make Mr. Bartholdt’s 


position a shaky one were he to an- 
nounce himself in the The fact 
of the matter is, however, that the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Bartholdt have been unable 


race, 


to find a real strong candidate willing 
to take up the cudgel. 
eh 
IN THE ELEVENTH DISTRICT. 

It looks as though there will be some 
bitterness before long among the Repub- 
licans in the Eleventh congressional dis- 
trict. The committee, when it met the 
other day and selected April 20 as its 
convention date, discussed 
and it is understood they decided that 


candidates, 


as yet there was no desirable timber in 
sight, despite the fact that Thomas K. 
and Don M. Summers 
former 


Niedringhaus 
have been mentioned, the 
tentative candidate and the latter a red- 


as a 


hot seeker of the nomination. The com- 
mitttee wa’ ‘inclined to make its own 
choice. It is said they favor Attorney 
H. S. Caulfield, who lives in Westminster 
Place. Whether Mr. Summers will kick 
up a row or Mr. Niedringhaus take um- 
brage at the selection, is a result the 
voters are looking to now that the com- 
mittee has sidestepped the candidates. 
As to Mr. Caulfield, it is said he is 
seeking no such difficult task as the 
Eleventh district presents. 
ob 
BAD EFFECT OF THE PRIMARY PLAN, 
Primary elections to decide nomina- 
tions are proving a costly luxury, and a 
most effectual freeze-out for poor candi- 
dates to whom the assessment is an in- 
surmountable obstacle. It costs a can- 
didate for State office $50 per county to 
get his name on the primary election 
ticket. Should this system be adopted 
in every county in the State, none but 
millionaires could afford the Juxury of 
office seeking. For general county pri- 
maries throughout the 114 counties it 
would cost each State candidate $5,700. 
And seekers of Congressional honors 
likewise find the expense similarly op- 
pressive, under the primary system. But 
the question of expense is not the only 
one. It has been found in one or two 
counties wherein there are large towns 
and but a scattering vote eisewhere that 
the primaries give control of the county 
machinery to residents of these big 
towns, and the candidates from the ru- 
ral sections are most completely frozen 


out. In fact, it is claimed that much 











of the clamor. for the adoption of the 
primary springs from a desire on the 


part of urbanites to secure control of 
the county offices, and not altogether 
fair play scruples. 
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THE MAYORALTY IN ST. JOSEPH. 


St. Joseph Democrats intend to make 
a bid to capture the mayoralty in their 
approaching election, and as there is 
considerable bickering among the Repub- 
licans, they may succeed in walking off 
The Republican ticket 
The Democrats 


with the prize. 
already is in the field. 
may nominate William E. Spratt, who is 
one of the solid men of the community. 
Mr. Spratt made the race four years ago 
against C. J. Barden, and was defeated 
only by the narrow margin of eight 
votes. It is believed he can overcome 
all opposition, and win by a handsome 
majority. The time is considered op- 
portune. Should Democrats 
ceed it will be the first victory in twen- 


the suc- 
ty-two years for them. The Democratic 
Mayors of St. Joseph have been Dr. T. 
H. Doyle, chosen in 1886; L. A. Vories, 
chosen in 1896, and Dr. P. J. Kirsch- 
ner, elected in 1898. Mr. Charles Crow- 
ther has secured the Republican nomina- 
tion. 


Poor Feebles (about to be operated on 
for appendicitis): “Doctor, before you 


begin I’ wish you would send and have 
our pastor, the Rev. Mr. Harps, come 
over.” 
Dr. Cutter—Certainly, if you wish it, 
but—ah !—— 
Feebles—I'd like to be opened with 
prayer.—L ife. 
abe oh ob 
“Is there anything between you and 
my daughter?” “Nothing but you.”— 
Ex. 
Yo Qe ode 
The Teacher—*And Sammy, 
where was the Declaration of Indepen- 
Sammy—"At de bot- 


now, 


dence signed ?” 


tom.” —Judge. 








Easter Novelties 


Just the little things needed to com- 
plete the Spring Outfit 


Newest Belts gic 
Swellest Hand-Bags. 


Latest ide. s in Hat Pins, Stick 
Pins, Waist Sets, Buckles, Belt 
Pins, Necklaces,Mounted, Jeweled 
and Plain Side and Back Combs. 


In addition to the above we carry a 
complete line of 


Fine China, Rich Cut Glass, Sterling 
Silver and Quadruple-Plated Articles, 


both necessary and decorative for the 
dinner table. Values that are un- 
approached by any other house in 
America. 


512 Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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SOCIETY 


The first of the Easter brides—good 
luck goes with her—is charming Sallie 
Walsh, whose marriage to Mr. James 
Dennison Sawyer of Buffalo, N. Y., will 
take place at the home of Mrs. Solon 
Humphreys, aunt of the bride, at Bay- 
onne, N. J. The nuptial hour is set for 
1 o'clock in the afternoon, Easter Mon- 
day. Some of the most prominent St. 
Louisans will go East to attend this 
wedding, among them Mr. and Mrs. Jul- 
ius S. Walsh, Miss Josephine Walsh, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Geraghty, Mrs. Chouteau 
Maffitt, Mrs. Charles Bland Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. David R. Calhoun, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Joy and Mrs. Emilie Rob- 
erts. From Bayonne the St. Louis party 
will go to Atlantic City to spend the 
rest of Easter week. 

The second prominent Easter wedding 
will take place Wednesday, April 6, at 
8 o’clock in the evening. It is that of 
Miss Ethel Edgar, the prettiest and 
youngest of this year’s Easter brides, and 
George Allen, Jr. It will be celebrated 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William B. Edgar, of Wash- 
ington boulevard. 

For Saturday, April 9, two more nota- 
ble nuptials are announced, those of Miss 
Janet Lee and Captain Edward Carter, 
U. S. A., and of Miss Blanche Niedring- 
haus and Mr. Alden H. Little. 

The Carter-Lee wedding is set for the 
morning hour of nine. The Little-Nie- 
dringhaus nuptials will take place at 4 
o'clock in the afternoon at the Lindell 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
will be a grand function, to which many 
invitations have been sent out. Miss 
Nellie Niedringhaus will be her sister’s 
maid of honor, and a bevy of brides- 
maids, whose names will be announced 
when Miss Niedringhaus returns from 
Pasadena, Cal., will lend spring-time 
eclat to this ceremony. Mr. F. G. Nie- 
dringhaus has presented his daughter 
with a handsome residence in Berlin 
avenue, where the young people will go 
to housekeeping. 

An early April date will also be named 
for the marriage of Marie Scanlan and 
George F. Tiffany, who will have one of 
the smartest functions. of the Easter sea- 
son. 

It is not at all unlikely that one of the 
wealthiest society widows, who is a de- 
lightful amateur musician, indefatigable 
globe-trotter and charming hostess, will 
before long re-enter the married state 
with a well known amateur devotee of 
music. They have long been friends and 
congenial companions, and the rather 
persistent rumors that an engagement 
exists which will eventually end in mat- 
rimony are denied neither by the lady 
nor the man in question. 

General Albino R. Nuncio, Commis- 
sioner General from Mexico, was enter- 
tained at an informal breakfast upon his 
arrival last week by Senor Renteria, at 
the latter’s residence in Forest Park 
boulevard. Several prominent World’s 
Fair officials and all the members of the 
Mexican Commission attended the break- 
fast. 

Mrs. George J. Tansey’s luncheon at 
the St. Louis Club was given in honor 
of her guest, Miss Stella McGonigle, of 
Leavenworth, Kas. Mrs. Tansey’s guests 
at this delightful function were Mmes. 
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Rugs===-Oriental and Domestic. 


We are heavily stocked on Domestic Rugs for spring selling. 
As the demand for Rugs will be very great, a selection now 
will insure getting choice colorings and designs. 
In room sizes we have the best grades in Wiltons, Body Brussels, 


Axminsters and Smyrnas in new designs at the lowest prices; also all the 
small sizes from a door mat to a sofa size in all the above grades. 
ORIENTAL RUGS A large and comprehensive collection of all the rare 


old carpetings in Carpets, Hall Rugs and an immense assortment of 
smaller sizes; an inspection is invited. 




















WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 











TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 


519 
LOCUST 


















Chemical Building, 








8th and Olive St. 


Largest and Hand- 
somest Restaurant in 
St. Louis. 


Three large separate Din- 
ing Rooms and several 
smaller rooms for Pri- 
vate Dinner Parties. 


TI 
Music by Vogel’s Band every evening 











TURKISH BAT 


Exclusively for Ladies. 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets, 
F. Ds Donato, Prop. 





Russell Harding, Andrew Finley, Ed- 
ward Preetorius, Robert Sturgeon, E. G. 
Coudrey, and Mrs. Albert Wilkinson 
and Miss Margery Lehmcke, of St. Paul, 
who are Mrs. Harding’s visitors. 

Mrs. Walker Hill and Mrs. Sam Ca- 
pen, who have been wintering at Tampa, 
Fla., are expected to return this week. 
Mrs. Henry S. Priest, with her daughter, 
Mrs. S. H. Fullerton, have left St. Aug- 
ustine en route for home. 

Dr. and Mrs. T. 
are now at Nassau, and will soon return 
to St. Louis for the opening of the Fair. 

Mrs. R. B. Dula came up from Hot 
Springs, Ark., last week, and is now 
making ready for her removal to New 
York, Where the Dulas will in future re- 
side. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Lindell boulevard, returned from a tour 
of the West other winter 
resorts of the South. 

Several prominent St. Louisans sailed 


Griswold Comstock 


Ludington, of 


Indies and 


After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 





OFFICE 
AT 


choen’s “AT. 
Orchestra oveow 


All the Popular Music. 
Bell Phone, Lindell 122 





last week for Europe, not to return till 
the closing months of the Fair. Among 
them were Mr. and Mrs. John J. O’Fal- 
lon, Miss Caroline O’Fallon, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Gilbert Miller and Miss Anna 


RARITIES 





ae 


6, 
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Mitchell. They will first go to Egypt, 
taking the Mediterranean route. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre A. Michel, re- 
cently of New Orleans, will reside in St. 
Louis during the Fair. Mrs. Michel was 
Miss Anna Bretelle, of Washington boul- 
evard, before her marriage. 

Among the distinguished visitors in 
St. Louis last week were the Countess 
Pourtales, of Germany, and Mrs. F. M. 
Wolcott, wife of Senator Wolcott, of 
New York. They were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Karl Bitter, of Hotel 
Beers. 

Miss Byrd Jourdan is home again from 
a lengthy visit at Camden, Ark. 

Society will be out in force at the St. 
Louis University indoor meet at the Col- 
iseum March 26. Among the prominent 
persons who have already secured boxes 
for the big event are: J. C. Van Blar- 
com, Paul Bakewell, C. M. Bates, Julius 
Walsh, Jr., George Drew, Henry O'Neil, 


F. Hirschberg, Paul Guignon, E. J. Gil-_ 


more, C. Wise, Felix Guignon, R. Nol- 
ker, A. Schafley, R. E. M. Bain, and 
Messrs. Doran, Orthwein, Donovan, Dee 
and Kelly. 

Miss Minnie Heuermann, who spent 
the winter at Los Angeles, returned 
home Wednesday. 

Mrs. Dorothea Cramer, of 4342 Olive 
street, gave an American Beauty rose 
luncheon, Tuesday afternoon, in honor 
of her two schoolmates, Mrs. Paul Dev- 
ereaux and Mrs. Sam Fuller, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Both ladies attended the 
Elmhurst Sacred Heart Academy in 
Rhode Island with Mrs. Cramer, who 
formerly lived at Elmhurst. The lun- 
cheon consisted of eight courses. Amer- 
ican Beauties were in profusion. Among 
those present were: Mrs. Sam Fuller, 
Mrs. Paul Devereaux, Mrs. Wm. Block, 
Mrs. Bernard Keegan and Mrs. James 
Henry. Mrs. Cramer was most becom- 
ingly attired in a black crepe de chine 
gown. 

One of the most delightful 
events of the season was held at Eureka 
Springs, Ark., last Saturday night. From 
all portions of the Middle West lovers 
of this popular health resort gathered 
to attend the opening ball at the Crescent 
Hotel—on the crest of the Ozark Moun- 


social 


tains 

St Louis society was well represented, 
as was Kansas City, Chicago, ‘lexas, and 
other sections that send favored tour- 
ists to this now famous resort. ‘The in- 
creasing popularity of Eureka Springs 
as an all the year around resort for tour- 
ists from the North and East, as well 
as the South and West, and the hos- 
pitality of the Crescent Hotel and its 
managers, marked the event as a genu- 
ine success. 

Just now Eureka Springs is in the 
bloom of springtime, the mountain sides 
are covered with budding trees and flow- 
ers, and the air is soft and balmy. ‘The 
Crescent Hotel, situated on the very top 
of a mountain peak, overlooking the 
green valleys, was an ideal spot for a 
truly summer dance 

The dance was given in the spacious 
dining room of the Crescent, and ex- 
cellent music from the resort was pro- 
vided. In the receiving party were Mrs. 
Bartlett of Kansas City, gowned in white 
muslin and valenciennes lace; Miss Ba- 
ker, of South Bend, Ind., wore white 


The 


ermine over white silk and diamonds; 
Mrs. Jack Gordon of Paris, Texas, 
champagne chiffon velvet; Mrs. J. J. 
Adler, of St. Louis, white crepe, over 
silk, diamond ornaments; Miss Florence 
Taft, Kansas City, white voile with vio- 
lets, with pearl ornaments; Mrs. W. M. 
Walker, light blue chiffon over white 
silk; Mrs. H. C. Sprague, Kansas City, 
white embroidered chiffon over green 
silk 

Among the dancers were: Mrs. Wrig- 
ley, of Chicago, who wore a creation of 
chiffon and spangles over white silk; 
Miss Davidson, of Chicago, pink silk 
mulle over white; Mrs. Harry Berger, 
of Chicago, black net gown over blue 
silk; Miss Rosina Locke, of Fort Smith, 
pale blue chiffon over white; Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. Walsh, of St. Louis, white ven- 
etian cloth, trimmed in Irish point lace, 
diamond ornaments; Mrs. L. B. Wil- 
liams, of St. Louis, black silk and duch- 
ess lace; Miss Florence Adler, of St. 
Louis, light blue silk and lace trim- 
mings; Miss Georgia Young, of St. 
Louis, lace and ribbon; Mrs. Bennett 
Grey, of St. Louis, black spangle gown 
with rone point collar; Mrs. A. W. 
Hanley, Danville, Ill., white silk, real 
lace over dress; Miss Danforth, of Chi- 
cago, black satin; Miss Stella Berger, 
Chicago, white silk; Mrs. Patia H. 
Herndon, St. Louis, light blue crepe; 
Mrs. H. F. Langenberg, St. Louis, 
lavender silk; Mrs. A. Eddy, St. Louis, 
grey voile over white silk; Mrs. H. E. 
Bronson, of Chicago, white embroidered 
mulle; Miss Hunter, of Chicago, black 
lace over white silk; Mrs. Ripley, Chi- 
cago, grey crepe over old rose silk; Mrs. 
W. E. Dunne, of St. Louis, black and 
white silk, diamonds; Mrs. Reynolds, 
Denver, rone cloth, embroidered in 
black; Mrs. Middaugh, Detroit, Mich., 
lavender and velvet; Miss Middaugh, 
white silk; Miss Jennie Brady, St. Louis, 
black chantilly lace over white silk. 


A party of young ladies from Joplin 
were chaperoned by Mrs. W. C. Ren- 
fro. Among the party were Miss Nellie 
Renfro, blue chiffon and pearl orna- 
ments; Miss Annie Allen, moonlight silk 
with violets; Miss Taylor, white crepe 
with roses; Miss Paul, turquoise blue 
silk embroidered in white. 

Among the gentlemen on the floor 
were Bryan Snyder, J. J. Daniels, Ca- 
bell Gray, F. C. Werner, A. A. Eddy, 


A. D. Brown, Robert Walsh, E. H. 
Schlange, Leroy Brady, W. B. Daniels, 
A. G. Lewis, Ba S.-Lemon; D,. Lb. 


Adreon, C. H. Smith, H. €C. James 
and J. R. O’Neil, of St. Louis; W. A. 
Tuley, of Fort Worth; A. W. Rey- 
nold, of Denver, Colo. ;A. W. Hanley, 
of Kansas City; H. E. Bronson, of Chi- 
cago; George Lane and W. E. Mann, 
of Joplin, Mo. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait- 
ing for your car, supply yourself at 
headquarters of finest confections, cakes, 


rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 
creams. 


If you are going to California, get 
some literature that will tell you all 
about the places of interest, hotels, ete. 
Call on or write to J. H. Lathrop, Gen- 


Mirror 


eral Agent, Southern Pacific, 903 Olive 
St., St. Louis, 

Mrs. Murphy—That old divil Flanni- 
gan has one foot in the grave and yet 
he’s going to get married. Mrs. Sullivan 
—Well, he may have one foot in the 
grave, but they’ll never bury him as long 
as he wears Swope’s shoes. They’re bet- 
ter than an insurance policy. Swope’s 
store, where you get them, is 311 N. 


Broadway. 
ah bh 
DRAMATIC 


If Hubert Henry Davies had written 
“Cousin Kate” for Miss Ethel Barry- 
more, he could not have fitted her with 
a more perfect equipment for her own 
quaint individuality. Ethel Barrymore 
is Cousin Kate, or Cousin Kate could be 
none other than Ethel Barrymore in the 
whole category of actresses, for whom 
a playwright might shape his piece. All 
the way through, this play, which is 
filling the Olympic Theater this week, is 
sweetly discreet. It is at no time a play 
that will grip you, but it will interest 
you and please you from beginning to 
end. Confusions and climaxes there are 
none. The acts drift naturally into 
each other, telling a gentle love story 
in a gentle way. A youthful spinster of 
twenty-nine, who has written emanci- 
pated, loveless books, meets for the first 
time the ideal man. Presto, her whole 
vision of life is changed. She says of 
herself that she will now write books 
with love in them, and that her lovers 
shall marry, too. In that tender frame 
of mind she goes forth to an empty 
house and there unexpectedly meets 
again the ideal man, who was her com- 
panion in a railway carriage. A quaint 
old fairy tale of the picture books brings 
the conventionally inclined maid to the 
discreetly unconventional voint of the 
artist lover. Over the open grate fire 
and the tea cups they avow their love, 
naturally and earnestly, as only real 
lovers do. There are few passionate 
passages, only that perfect understanding 
that goes with the rarest of all loves— 
that of perfect trust. Nor does the 
discovery of this love fret or upset 
others. Amy Spencer, whom Heath Des- 
mond thought he loved, has already be- 
fore the rise of the curtain almost, yield- 
ed to the pleadings of the young curate, 
whom she marries afterwards. 

The lightness and brightness of Miss 
Barrymore’s acting is fascinating; her 
gestures are delicious, her walk is a 
dream. Bruce McRae as Heath Des- 
mond, the handsome Irish artist, gives 
to this part a perfect interpretation whic 
harmonizes completely with that of the 
star. The acting on the part of every 
member is of the highest standard, and 
the Olympic entertainment is one of the 
finest of the season. 


vl 

“The Isle of Spice,” at the Century 
this week, is spiced with many good 
lyrics of the clove and cinnamon order, 
some dainty, some of more pungent char- 
acter. “Peggy Brady” is the catchiest of 
them all and taxes Miss Leslie Leigh, 
who sings it with a splendid choral ac- 
companiment, at least nine times every 
night . “The Goo-Goo Man” is another 
song that strikes the audience squarely 











Slightly Used 


STEINWAY PIANOS 


Our first-floor parlors are the home 


of perfect pianos. Every instru- 
ment there is a Steinway, and no 
such exhibit can be found elsewhere 
in the West. 


Of the lot, just three have seen 
service. But you would have a 
hard time picking them out, as they 
were used only a brief while. 


One of them, the big Concert 
Grand, has never left our owner- 
ship. Was used occasionally for re- 
citals, etc. Its handsome ebony case 
does not show a scratch. Price new 
was $1,650, but as we have two com- 
ing from factory, will sell this one 
for $975. Just the thing for concert 
hall or teacher’s studio. 


A largest size Steinway Upright in 
ebonized case, modern in every re- 
spect, perfect tone, we have reduced 
from $725 to $525. 

A smaller Upright, in flawless eb- 
ony case, slightly used; former price 
$650, will sell for $475. 


If desired, arrangement may be 
made to pay part cash and the bal- 
ance in moderate sums, from month 
to month. 


Bollman Bros. Piano Co. 
1120-1122 Olive Street 








and has to be repeated often. The ex- 
travaganza is magnificently staged and 
costumed and the girls of the chorus are 
pretty and vivacious 
* oh 
Next week Frank Daniels will come 
to the Olympic with his new musical 
comedy, “The Office Boy,” while at the 
Century Amelia Bingham will hold forth 
in “Olympe” 


Little Arthur Dunn and “The Runa- 
ways” at the Grand Opera House are 
more than rivals of “The Isle of Spice” 
at the Century even after long acquaint- 
ance. While Arthur is, of course, the 
chief comedian, there are so many other 
good people in the cast, that interest 
never lags. Handsome girls, good act- 
ing, delightful lyrics and gorgeous 
marches and dances keep this dear old 
Casino show in the front ranks of the 
“ever new.” That charming ditty, 
“A Kiss for Each Day in the Week” is 
enough to compensate for the price of 
admission. One may have heard it be- 
fore a hundred times, sung, whistled, 
and played by some restaurant orches- 
tra, but not by the diminutive Mr. Dunn. 
He it is that puts an extra flavor into 
it that one has not experienced before. 




















Mae Montford and Mabel Carrier are 
capital singers, and Mlle. D’Arville is 
one of the most fascinating dancers seen 
here this season, her country-woman 
with the French Opera last week not 
excepted. . As long as this Casino pro- 
duction keeps up to the high standard 
of its original production, it need never 
run away from St. Louis without a 
handsome showing at the box office, 
Lent, or no Lent. Next week Manager 
Sheehy will have Joe Murphy, the hand- 
some Irish comedian, at his house. 
ah 

To-night at the German Theater of 
the Odeon, Richard Wirth, who has his 
benefit, will appear as Kean in the Du- 
mas play of that name, which has been 
adapted for both the German and Eng- 
lish stage, and is one of the show pieces 
of both. Edmund Kean, the greatest 
Shakespearian actor of his day, made 
history faster in England at that time 
than even the Prince of Wales. He 
was the darling of London society as 
well as of the street. This intensely 
picturesque character has been taken by 
Dumas and placed as hero into a de- 
lightful story, spiced with pathos and 
comedy, and intrigues perfectly natural 
to the court of a Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Wirth has always achieved renown in 
this part, which is a favorite with him. 
The entire company will be engaged in 
the production of this play. Max Ager- 
ty will be the Prince of Wales, Vilma 
von Hohenau the Countess Helen, Agnes 
Waldmann, Anna Danby, and Auguste 
Burmester, Countess Amy Goswill. The 
good, “fat” part of Salomon, the promp- 
ter, will be enacted by Ferdinand Welb. 
Next Sunday night a grand farce, “Die 
Schoene Ungarin,” (The Handsome 
Hungarian), with Olga Doree, Leona 
Bergere, George Heinemann and Hans 
Loebel, will be the attraction. This is 
certainly a good-luck “Four-Leaf” clo- 
ver combination. 

ab 


The event of next week at the Odeon 
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Consider the hen. 
She lays her eggs and 
then sets on them 21 days. 


Result—Chickens. 

One day wouldn’t do it. 
Nor would ro. It takes 21. 

All this is a gentle hint 
that you should give us 
plenty of time for your or- 
der of your Easter Frock 
Suit. We don’t use incu- 
bator methods. Have fine 
tailors who ought to be giv- 
en time for fine work. 

Thought we’d just nudge 
you up a bit, you know. 


MacCarthy Evans Tailoring Co., 


Medium-Grade Prices. 
High-Grade Tailoring. 
816-820 Olive, Main 2647. 


The Post Office is Opposite 








will be the “Mock Trial of a Breach of 
Promise,” given for the benefit of the 
Baptist Orphans’ Home, which has been 
arranged by the Auxiliary Society of 
this splendid charity. The most promi- 
nent members of the bar, among them 
Judge Shepard Barclay, Judge H. D. 
Wood, Mr. Dorsey Jamison, Mr. Sim 
T. Price and other legal lights will take 
part. The trial will be entirely ex 
tempore, the lawyers making up their 
own fun as they go along. The case in 
point is one of breach of promise of 
marriage, and the defending and prose- 
cuting parties are one, Tom Sing, Chi- 
nese laundryman, and Katheleen Mul- 
cahy, an Irish lady of uncertain age, 
with whose affections the celestial has 
trifled. Mr. George Ravold will im- 
personate the prosecuting Irish woman, 
and Mr. Ben Becker will be the “heath- 
en Chinee.” Judge, prosecuting attor- 
ney, lawyers on the side of the prosecu- 
tion and defense, will be impersonated by 
some of the most brilliant local lights 
of the bar. A jury, composed of types 
of all nations, will sit in judgment of 
the case, and the legal process of an 
affair of this sort will be carried out in 
every detail. The Gibsonesque vein of 
illustration will be observed in the 
make-up of these characters. The la- 
dies who are to act as patronesses for 
this splendid affair are: Mmes. D. R. 
Wolf, A. H. Peckham, J. D. Bascomb, 
C. E. Udell, Dorsey Jamison, F. E. 
Kauffman, C. R. Lightner, Henry 
Dodge, Kenneth Green, T. H. West, F. 
D. Seward, George Cram, William Dun- 
can, J. C. Van Blarcom, C. H. Huttig, 
John Kauffman, Harry Elliott, D. 
Guernsey, C. H. McKinney, A. D. 
Brown, Sam Price, Murray French, F. 
J. McMaster, Charles F. Joy, T. W. 
Crouch, J. S. Bemis, F. H. Ludington, 
J. D. Fleming, J. D. Haskin and William 
Bailey. Tickets for the entertainment, 
which will take place at the Odeon 
Tuesday night, March. 22d, can be se- 
cured from any member of the Auxiliary 
Society, or at Barr’s, after March 18. 


“Hearts of Oak,” the most beautiful of 
the old Hearn plays, is splendidly pre- 
sented at the Imperial Theater this 
week. The story is of the quiet, do- 
mestic kind, which finds ready response 
in the hearts of thousands. It is quaint- 
ly set and feelingly told. James Horn 
has the leading male role in which he 
moves naturally and cleverly through 
the play, never dispelling for an instant 
the quiet realism that surrounds him. He 
has two capital supports in Albert C. 
Wahle and Herbert Jones. Bernardine 
Risse, as Crystal, seems to have caught 
the Hearn spirit of the role from the 
late Mr. Hearn’s pretty daughter, who 
created it. Of course, there is the in- 
evitable baby which comes in for its 
share of applause, for nothing more than 
being pretty and an infant. Manager 
Russell, of the Imperial, has not had a 
show in a long time that advertises his 
house as this one does. Next week “The 
Great White Diamond,” a gushing melo- 
drama, will fill another long-felt want 
with Imperial patrons. 
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Robey’s “Knickerbockers” are disport- 
ing themselves at the Standard Theater 
this week in “Riley’s Speech,” and “The 
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Isle of Dinkey Doo.” Splendid per- 
formers are to be found in the olio, 
and Gilbert, the Knickerbocker Four, 
Hawthorne and Burt, Frank Finney and 
the Amatos. Next week the “Runaway 
Girls Company” is booked for a week’s 
engagement at the Standard. 
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MUSIC 


CONRAD'S STUDENTS’ RECIJAL. 

The regular monthly Students’ Re- 
cital at the Conrath Conservatory Re- 
cital Hall, 3400-3402 Lindell avenue, last 
Tuesday evening, was appreciated by a 
large audience The splendid technique 
and artistic musical rendition of the 
various pupils again revealed careful and 
thorough instruction. The program fol- 
lows: 

Piano—Duet, “Valse”? Kieselhorst— 
Miss Eva Brendell and Mr William EIl- 
brecht. 

“Rondo,” 
Tebbe. 

“Les Sylphes,”’ Bachmann—Miss_ Es- 
telle Walters. 

Vocal—Aria from “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” Saint-Saens—Mrs. Louis Conrath. 

Piano—“Polonaise, C sharp minor,” 
Chopin—Miss Bessie Brey. 

“La Lisonjera,” Chaminade—Miss Ly- 
dia Kaltwasser. 

Duet, Sidus—Misses Lily and Maud 
Mandle. 


Haydn—Master Foster 


Vocal—Flower Song from “Faust,” 
Gounod—Miss Maud Clausen. 
Piano—“Lichtertanz,” Rubinstein— 


Miss Naomi Scheble. 
“La Gondola,” Bendel 
Le Roi. 
“Andante con Variazioni,’ 
—Miss Laura Trebus. 
Vocal—“Cradle Song,” Conrath—Mrs. 
Louis Conrath. 
Piano—“Siegmund’s Liebeslied,” Wag- 
ner—Miss Mamie Langefort. 
“Miserere,” from “Trovatore,” 
—Miss Carrie Conrad. 
a. “Spring Song,” 
“Polonaise,” Paderewski—Mr. 


Elbrecht. 
ab 


THE ENERGETIC MORNING CHORAL, 

The Morning Choral Club is the one 
musical society in this city that invaria- 
bly gives its subscribers more than they 
bargained for. In addition to the regu- 
lar concerts, the club is giving for its 
active and associate members a series 
of interesting Lenten recitals. 
The recital last week was given 
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Mrs. Berenice Crum Wyer, and took the 
form of a lecture, illustrated by piano- 
forte selections. 

Mrs. Wyer’s subject was “Music as a 
Language,” which she elucidated most 
successfully by her playing; in fact, so 
clear and meaningful was her interpre- 


tation of a movement of the “Wald- 
stein” sonate a number from Schu- 
mann’s “Kreisleriana,”’ Liszt’s “Gondo- 


liera,”’ the Brassin transcription of the 
Forest Scene from “Siegfried,” and 
Saint Saens’ “Dance of Death,” that her 
talk on the subject was superfluous. Mrs. 
Wyer is a charming pianist, musicianly 
to a degree, and her interpretive lucid- 
ity is on a par with her clarity as an ex- 
ecutant. 
os 
CHORAL SYMPHONY TROUBLES. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, if. re- 
spectably interpreted by Alfred Ernst 
Choral Symphony Orchestra 
to-morrow night, will be a rare treat 
after a week almost barren of music. 
Three movements of this colossal work 
will be played, the fourth, with chorus, 
being deemed impracticable. Beetho- 
ven will be further represented by an 
aria from “Fidelio,” sung by Mme. Isa- 
belle Bouton. In addition there will 
be Smetana’s Overture, “The Bartered 
3ride,” and a Max Bruch number by 
the orchestra, and songs with piano ac- 
companiment by Mme. Bouton. 


and the 
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As usual, the Choral Symphony So- 
of funds. The deficit, 
some 


ciety is short 
however, is comparatively small 
three thousand dollars—and the profits 
of a benefit concert at the end of the 
season may cover the amount, if not, 
the Board of Management, and maynap 
the guarantors, will be compelled — to 
come to the rescue. 

The society has not been extravagant 
in the outlay made for the series of six 
Thibaud, the violinist, being 
but the 


concerts, 
the one high-priced 
smallness of the guarantee fund made 
it impossible to make both ends meet 
economy. 

hundred 


soloist, 


even with the closest 

Last year there were two 
guarantors who signed for one hundred 
dollars each, of which sum they were 
seventy-five per cent, and this 
year the Board of Management decided 
that a contribution of fifty dollars from 
each of the noble two hundred would 
be sufficient, added to a fair subscrip- 
However, 


taxed 


tion list, to cover expenses. 
a large number of last years’ guarantors 
refused to come to time when asked for 
support, hence the present dilemma. 
he be 
NEW BOOKS 

An anonymous volume that may be 
read with interest and which contains 
some trite epigrams and philosophy, is 
“Confessions of Marguerite,” which re- 
cently issued from the press of the Rand- 
McNally Publishing Company. The 
author takes a’ fall out of religion and 
a certain minister and lifts the hide off 
the Chicago art patron and artists gen- 
erally for their lack of appreciation of 
budding genius or impoverished daub- 
ers. These “Confessions” are more en- 
tertaining in a way than the short-lived 
Mary MacLane sensation of a few years 
ago. The book details the struggles of 
Marguerite, an orphan girl, who is pos- 
sessed of an idea that she has the soul 
of an artist, to achieve the goal of fame. 
Her heart is so involved in art that she 
finds herself impossible of loving any- 
thing else, and rejects all proposals of 
matrimony. After scattering portraits 
through the rural districts of Wisconsin 
in exchange for board, she moves to 
Chicago, in the hope of gaining the 
longed-for goal. But here she comes 
face to face with the indisputable fact 
that there is to be no recognition of her 
with another 
Chicago 
struggles 


meeting 
Silvia, in a 
successful 


“genius.” Her 
artistic derelict, 
rookery, and her 
to escape the lure of the tempter and 
starvation at the same time form serious 
and ludicrous material for chapter after 
contains many 
are pre- 


chapter. The volume 
truths that are old, but they 
sented in a style that is entertaining and 
a manner that makes them all the more 
convincing. There is nothing uninter- 
esting in the work. 
ob 

The latest additions to John Lane’s 
New Pocket Library are the two most 
popular of Hawthorne’s works, “The 
Scarlet Letter” and “The House of the 
Seven Gables.” There is a revival in 
Hawthorne as in the other classics, like 
Trollope and George Eliot, and this at- 
tractive yet inexpensive Lane edition is 
much sought after. Other volumes in 
preparation are Herman Melville’s sailor 
books, and Captain Marryat’s stirring 


The Mirror 


adventures. In cloth they sell at 50 
cents per copy; in leather, 75 cents. 
eb 

“Letters from His Son to His Self- 
Made Father,” being replies to the ex- 
tremely popular volume of “Letters from 
a Self-Made Father to His Son,” by 
Charles Merriman, have been 
enjoying a great vogue not only in the 
United States and Canada, but in Eu- 
rope as well. The later letters are as 
popular across the pond as they are in 
America, and the demand has been so 
large that the publishers, the Robinson, 
Luce Company, of Boston, have just an- 
The vol- 


Eustace 


nounced another impression. 
ume is now said to be selling in the 
fifty thousands. The “Letters from His 
Son to His Self-Made Father” is neat- 
ly bound and contains illustrations by 
Fred Kulz. 
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THE VALUE OF FADS 


“There is nothing like a fad to make 
life interesting,” said the girl with a 
collection of art posters to a writer in 
the Philadelphia /nquirer. “There was 
a time when people thought it silly to 
be faddy, but show me the woman with- 
out a fad and I will show you one who 
is the least interesting of her sex. Of 
course, I mean a girl with leisure. The 
girl who works in an office or the girl 
in a profession has no time or money 
for fads, as a rule, but the woman who 
has nothing to do but dress and see her 
friends, to go here and there more to 
kill time than anything else, needs a 
fad. 

“There comes a time to every woman 
when she grows tired of people and her- 
self. She is bored and begins to feel 
ill.” Her physician may give her a tonic 
and order her out of town for a change. 
Perhaps she takes one of the many 
treatments for nerves, which enfeeble 
women more than they help them in the 
early stages, for the reason they keep 
the mind fixed on whatever ailment, real 
or imaginary, that afflicts. 

“Then the woman becomes the great- 
est of all bores, the woman whose health 
is the general topic of thought and con- 
versation even at a dinner table. If her 
health is not discussed, the thought of it 
hangs over all, and she mutely expresses 
the invalid at every turn. 

“In nine cases out of ten the cultiva- 
tion of a good wholesome fad would 
drive away the trouble and make a new 
and interesting’ woman of the sufferer, 
and cheer her friends, who are the real 
sufferers, after all. The fad for health 
culture is, of course, the healthiest fad 
of the lot. A woman may cause her 
family to fear for her sanity if she pre- 
fers to vault over the footboard of the 
bed when she arises in the morning 
rather than get up in the old-fashioned 
way, but her mind is tending in the 
right direction, even though she over- 
does it. 

“I know a girl who disliked classical 
music, had grown tired of society, her 
friends, and her gowns, lost her appe- 
tite and interest in things. Some one 
told her to brace up, take hold of a sub- 
ject, find out all about it, and run it to 
the ground if necessary. So she began 
to go to the opera, concerts and recitals, 
all of which she had deemed a torture. 


She studied the lives of musicians, be 
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gan a collection of their pictures and 
little marble and bronze busts of the 
composers. 

“She became engrossed in the study of 
music, and in a year, through her devel- 
opment of a fad, she had become an in- 
teresting person to herself and others. 
She had so many autograph letters and 
photographs from great pianists, violin- 
ists and music writers that she speedily 
made friends among people interested 
in music, and the first thing she knew 
life had taken on a roseate hue. 

“Rugs are an expensive fad, but a most 
wonderful study. You can go positively 
daft about them, and when you know 
all the names and patterns and meaning 
of the designs you possess a mine of 
information. A fad for antiques gives 
one dignity and requires study, while a 
fad for athletics brings health and color 
and pleasant companionship. A fad for 
the theater keeps one’s knowledge for 
the drama brushed up, and even the girl 
who makes a sincere study of gowns will 
seldom tire everybody as a companion, 
for she knows all the newest fashions 
and makers and colors far in advance 
of other people, which will surely find 
favor in the estimation of many. 

“Fads tend to broaden the mind and 
keep up one’s interest in life, which is 
the surest way to become interesting to 
others. When a woman allows herself 
to settle down in a rut she speedily be- 
comes tiresome to herself and a deadly 
bore to others. Get out of the rut while 
you are conscious you are in it, else you 
may grow accustomed to its restrictions 
and conceive your own little furrow is 
the only one in existence.” 

A NOVEL SIGHT. 

A marvelous miracle painting is that 
on exhibition on the second floor at 515 
Olive street. It is entitled “In the Sha- 
dow of the Cross.” Thousands view it 
every day. It is well worth the price 
of admission, 25 gents. The exhibit 
hours are from Io to 10 daily and from 
2 to 9 Sundays. The picture is the work 
of a great artist. 
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Where Ignorance Is Not Bliss:. (Gen- 
tleman with comic face has just finished 
very pathetic story). Brown (who is 
very deaf, and has been watching his 
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Father Knickerbocker: 
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rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 
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expression)—“Ha! Ha! Very good! 
Funniest thing I’ve heard for a long 
time !”—Punch. ar 

“But how can I be sure of your love?” 
she asked. “You may be marrying me 
for my money.” “Well,” he replied, 
thoughtfully, “you might give away your 
money before marriage.” ‘To whom?” 
she inquired. “Why, to me, of course,” 
he explained.—Chicago Evening Post, 





SPORTING COMMENT 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY INDOOR MEET. 

The fact that Georgetown University 
is sending her track team from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to compete in the St. 
Louis University indoor meet at the Col- 
iseum, March 26, shows to what promi- 
nence the athletics of St. Louis have 
risen. Track teams and athletes are 
coming also from the University of Illi- 
nois, University of Indiana, Notre Dame 
University, University of Missouri, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb., and 
Marquette College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Only a few years ago indoor games 
of this kind were unheard of in St. 
Louis, and when they were proposed, 
it was merely as an experiment. But 
the people of St. Louis showed such an 
appreciation of this highest type of ath- 
letics that the St. Louis University meet 
has now become an annual event. 

The football field with its crush and 
bruises may have its severe critics; and 
the baseball diamond has been so occu- 
pied by professionals that the votaries 
of this game have lost interest in the 
somewhat inferior grade of college base- 
ball. But every one must admire the 
fleet-footed runner as he dashes over 
hurdles, or courses around the level track 
in true Olympian style. In sprinting 


mere “brute force” of the gridiron is no 
factor. Only individual merit placed in 
the speed of the runner wins in track 


events. 

The feature of the meet will be the 
relay racing. Nine different races of 
this kind have already been scheduled, 
the principal ones being the Georgetown 
University team against Illinois Uni- 
versity, the interscholastic race between 
Smith Academy, High School and the 
Western Military Academy of Alton, 
and the relay race for the championship 
of St. Louis for the teams representing 
the M. A. C., the Triple A, the Central 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A and the new 
First Regiment of St. Louis Athletic 
Association. 

In the special invitation events fhe 
most attention seems to be centered in 
the mile race, for in this race more 
good men have entered than ever ran 
in any special invitation event of this 
kind before in the history of athletics. 
In this race are entered Hahn, formerly 
of Wisconsin University; Barclay, of 
Indiana University; Schulz, of Missouri 
University ; McCormack, of Y. M. C. A.; 
Rudolph, the local champion, and Pur- 
cell, the famous English long distance 
runner. 

With these men, all of 
won laurels on the track, going to the 
mark, it will be anybody’s race from 
the crack of the pistol till the finish is 
reached. 

The principal invitation half mile is 
also arousing great enthusiasm. W. 
O’Flynn, the local favorite, will run in 
this event, against McCully of Illinois 
University and Murphy of Notre Dame 
University. This, too, is sure to be a 
race worth seeing, for all are fast men, 
and all have had experience on the 
track. 

Large squads from St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Smith Academy, High School, 
Central Y. M. C. A. and other local ath- 
letic associations may be seen training 
every day in the Coliseum. 


whom have 
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The interest in the rave between Smith 
Academy, High School and the Western 
Military Academy is greater than ever 
before. Each manager declares that his 
team will win. But to whom success or 
failure will come will be known only 
when the race is over. 

Creighton University has some excep- 
tionally fast men this year, and as this 
is their first appearance in games of this 
kind, they are making every endeavor 
to put a first-class team in the field. 
Martin Delaney, athletic trainer at St. 
Louis University, declares that though 
his team is young, he places all confi- 
dence in it, and is not afraid to meet 
the men from Creighton. 

eh 
ST. LOUIS’ BASE BALL TEAMS, 

Both St. Louis baseball teams are hard 
at practice in Texas. The full quota 
of Cardinals has not reported as yet, 
but all but one, Thielman, is expected 
to join the club later. Thielman, it 
is said, has signed with another club, 
but no definite news on this point has 
been received. All the ‘Browns are 
getting in trim, but as yet it is impossi- 
ble to say which players will constitute 
the regular team when the season be- 
gins. The future of Dick Padden, tie 
former star second baseman, depends up- 
on his showing in the Texas practice 
games. It is feared that he has lost 
his cunning, and that he will be released. 
It will be a week or more before either 
Manager Nichols or McAleer can fig- 
ure out their best men for the regulars. 

ale 
FAVORS OLDER GOLFERS. 

The Western Golf Association at a 
recent meeting decided to put an age 
limit on championship competitions, and 
in the future the junior golfers will be 
obliged to watch the play from the 
“gallery.” At the meeting there was but 

who seemed to desire 
“Juniors” be allowed _ to 
play, and he was soon _ over-ruled. 
The reason seems to be, in the 
words of Dickens’ footman, that “the 
juniors is so savage.” Lads of a ten- 
der age, who are given the run of a 
clubhouse for the first time in their lives, 
are apt to upset the traditions of the 
armchair brigade, and be a bit more bois- 
terous than the staid and elderly mem- 
ber, who does his eighteen holes con- 
scientiously in anywhere from 112 to 
140, can really bear. Most of the club- 
houses are furnished with bars, and, per- 
haps, it is just as well for the lad that 
restrictions are placed upon him. Some 
of the western juniors, however, have 
been in the habit of carrying off trophies 
in an altogether promiscuous fashion, 
and it will be a new thing this season 
to see a few of the older men winning 
an occasional mug. 


one golfer 
that the 


LOCAL RACING OUTLOOK. 

Many persons friendly to the 
Union Jockey Club have expressed the 
fear now that Louis Cella has become 
a Transit Company director, that trans- 
portation facilities to the new track, at 
Kingshighway and Natural Bridge road 
—already incomplete as far as the Tran- 
sit lines are concerned—will not be sat- 
isfactorily arranged. The officials of 
the Union Jockey Club have, however, 
no doubt that the Transit Company will 


new 


extend its track to their race course. It 
is said that Mr. Cella is more interested 
in securing double track service to the 
Kinloch course than in delaying con- 
struction of the lines to the Union Club’s 
plant. Besides, with automobile ser- 
vice and the Suburban and Wabash 
lines, the Union Jockey Club managers 
feel they will be able to care for their 
patrons. The Mrrror was informed the 
other day that Messrs. Cella, Adler and 
Tilles hoped to acquire the Union course 
eventually, so that they will be enabled 
to put the Fair Grounds on the real es- 
tate market. General Manager Car- 
mody declared the other day that the 
Union Jockey Club’s meeting would 
open on time, and that there would be 
plenty of horses, many of which are new 
to St. Louis race goers, on hand. Stable 
accommodations for 600 head have al- 
ready been arranged for. As to the 
racing officials, they are already chosen 
Judge P. A. Brady, who presided at the 
local tracks last season, has been en- 
gaged as the premier judge of the meet- 


ing. 
ols 
WAR ON FUTURE BOOKS. 

It was about time the Federal author- 
ities stepped in to protect the public from 
the future book grafters of the country. 
They have denied them the use of the 
mails in conducting their business, and 
this will, perhaps, kill their -game. It 
will do much to purify the racing busi- 
ness, too, for the future book had be- 
come such a formidable financial engine 
that the honest running of the big turf 
classics was getting to be quite generally 
questionable. But above all things, it 
will save many a bettor from the maw 
of these sure thing gamblers. The 
game of these future book-makers was 
to induce owners of first class horses to 
lay their animals up in the big events 
and then the bookie would lay 
prices against them and sweep in: the 
coin, when the horses were declared out 
of the race. In every big classic it will 
be noticed that the future book has a 
long list of entries to lay on, but when 
the race is run not half the horses origi- 
nally nominated are found among the 
starters. Whenever a well-played horse 
of the future book starts in the event the 
book-maker takes no chance of losing, for 
he can always hedge with thew“sucker 
money” taken in on the non-starters. Af- 
ter the last American Derby in which 
Savable was the winter book favorite, 
(the bookies standing to lose a fortune), 
there was much protest as it appeared 
the favorite was deliberately ridden to 
defeat. It was such incidents as these 
that brought racing into disrepute and 
caused the unfavorable action of the 
postal authorities. 

els 
MONTGOMERY HANDICAP 

The Montgomery Handicap, really the 
first big race from which the form stu- 
dents will begin to reckon possible win- 
ners of the later turf classics, will be 
run at Memphis March 28. All the 
good thoroughbreds, with the exception 
of the Eastern stars, are entered in the 
event, and trainers have been hard at 
work all winter developing their charges 
for the contest. For a while it ap- 
peared that Sam Hildreth’s speedy mare, 
Witful, would be a sure starter, and 


long 
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A STRIKE 


It is astonishing how thoroughly 
organized labor unions have become. 
Even your liver belongs to a Union 
and unless you treat it in the most 
careful and considerate manner it ! 
goes on a strike. You don’t have to 
wait for a walking delegate to tell 
you that your liver has quit work; 
there are plenty of unmistakable 
signs. Your skin becomes sallow, 
you wake in the morning with a 
dull headache, and a bad taste in 
your mouth. Your tongue is coated 
and your breath is bad. You have 
an acute touch of the “Don’t Care” 
feeling and when the Union’s com- 
mittee of three, Biliousness, Consti- 
pation and Headache call on you, 
you try to put them off with a little 
calomel. In such cases temporiza- 
tion is dangerous. Settle the trouble 
at once with a 
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many conceded her the victory, but it is 
doubtful now that she will go to the post. 
Of the others in the event Little Scout, 
Claude, Proceeds, Bad News, Sambo, 
McGee, Hands Across, Haviland and 
Huzzah seem to be attracting most at- 
tention. As the time for the race 
draws near, with Witful a doubtful 
starter, it would seem that the stake lies 
between Bennett and Corrigan. Little 
Scout, in good condition, will be hard 
to beat, but Corrigan may have some- 
thing up his sleeve in McGee or Havi- 
land. As to McGee, the old racing boss 
says he is the best horse he ever owned, 
but if old Haviland is anything near his 
last season’s form, the boss may have to 
change his mind. As to Little Scout, 
he has ruled second choice to Witful 
all winter, and the knowing ones think 
he is in with Witful out. Claude does 
not appear to be up to his derby form 


this spring. 
a oh be 
Ten cents may get you $5,000, and 
that would buy a nice home. Smoke a 
$5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask your 
dealer. 
es abe ae 
“T never rode in a coach.” 
“Didn't yer?” 
“No; my little brudder died before I 
was born.” —Life. 
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RUSSIA’S WHITE CZAR 
An interesting picture of Nicholas of 
writer in 
The 


Russia has been drawn by a 
the Fortnightly Review. 
principal points are as follows: 
“The amusements of the czar are few. 
He is fond of photography, sometimes 
indulges in a mood for the making of 
melancholy verse, and is an adept with 
When at Gatchina he is in 


current 


the cycle. 


‘the habit of cycling by himself for a por- 


tion of every day, but at Peterhof the 
work brought down from St. Petersburg 
the with min- 
isters and officials the 
of his time, and a light in his majesty’s 
writing room may be seen far into the 
night as he labors with the mountains 
of papers that are dispatched to him by 
cunning ministers, who are resolved to 
with a par- 


and constant interviews 


consume whole 


surround the young czar 
apet of detail in order to prevent his 
mastery of the larger questions affecting 
Russian policy. 

“The czar is a kindly, saddened, over- 
worked, and unhappy man. His desire 
to do his duty compels him to engage in 
an unceasing struggle with details which 
are never overtaken. In this struggle 
he is helped by one of the best and no- 
blest of women, whose virtues are de- 
rived through her mother from our own 
Queen Victoria. When the czar was a 
boy he had an English who 
taught him to speak English without ac- 
cent, and planted in his mind a love of 
English methods of life and habits which 
he has never lost. When the czar is 
in private costume he has recourse to 
an English tailor. English family life 
is his delight, and the English constitu- 
tional system he regards with a favora- 
ble eye. In character he is more like 
his grandfather than his father, but, not- 
withstanding his undoubted ability and 
fine disposition, he is too completely in 
and of his 


nurse, 


the hands of his ministers 
mother to exercise serious control over 
Russian policy. 

“The Czar Nicholas II. is physically 
weak; his nerves are shattered, his will 
feeble. He is where iron- 
handedness is essential. He is depend- 
ent when a strong individuality is re- 
He is constantly in subjection 


amiable 


quired. 

first to one influence and then to another. 

He is more than usually amenable to 
: : 

women’s control, and the fair sex has 

exercised 

influence 


one occasion 


calamitous 


than 
not 


on more 
powerful, if 
upon his life. 

“The atmosphere of 
gloom produced by the constant sense of 


impalpable danger overshadows the spir- 


suspicion and 


its of everyone at the Russian court. 
who are his 
friends and who are An 
abiding sense of distrust is the result, 
and hence the passionate affection that 
his majesty feels for his wife, whose 
faithful counsel and patient sympathy 
are the bright spots in one of the sad- 
dest lives in Europe.” 
ah ch ob 

A small fortune—$s5,000o—a fine smoke. 

All for ten cents. Ask your dealer. 


Norah had been told to say at the 
front door that her mistress was not at 
home when certain callers appeared upon 
It evidently went much 


The czar never knows 


his enemies. 


the scene. 


against the grain for her to’make her- 
self responsible for even so small a 


white lie, but she promised to do so, 
she 


and with certain modifications, 
kept her word. 
‘Is Mrs. Blank at home?” inquired 


the caller. 
“For this wan toime, Mrs. Smithers, 


she ain’t,” said the maid, “but hivin help 
her if yez ashk me again! I’ll not loi 
twice for anybody livin’, upon me sowl!” 


ek A ao 
THE BEST DRESSED ASSEMBLY 


Taking it all round, the House of 
Commons is the best-dressed assembly 
in the world. It has an air of good 
breeding, of men accustomed to drawing 
rooms and good society. The general 
deportment comes up to a fairly high 
average. You see honorable members 
wearing their hats in the house and the 
sight offends; but that is not a point of 
manners, but a custom with a pictur- 
esque history at the back of it. You 
sometimes, too, see honorable members 
asleep, and you often hear unmannerly 
interruption from the Irish and Tory 
benches. On the other hand, you never 
see an English M. P., as I have often 
seen an American congressman, enjoying 
the luxury of a “dry smoke,” and re- 
lieving himself by profuse spitting. The 
house, too, is much more punctilious 
than Congress on the small points of 
order. Whenever a member violates them 
he is instantly hauled up, not merely by 
the speaker, but by his fellow members, 
to many of whom it is part of the spice 
of life to pounce upon offenders. As 
for the oratorical standard of the house 
it is difficult to speak with precision. 
The late Empress of Austria used to say 
that she saw more good and more bad 
riding in the English shires than any- 
where else in the world. Much the same 
sort of criticism might be passed on par- 
liamentary eloquence. Some of it is 
exceedingly good, better, I think, than 
anything one is likely to hear in Con- 
gress; but much of it is atrocious. On 
the whole, in this, as in so many spheres 
of Anglo-American comparatives, I 
should be inclined to say that while the 
House of Commons best is better than 
the congressional best, the House of 
Commons average is below the congres- 
sional average.—Sydney ‘Brooks, in Har- 


per’s Weckly. 
It must be good, or we couldn’t do 
it. $5,000 cigar for ten cents. Ask 


your dealer. 
ae oh oh 
THE HORSE NEVER KICKED 


There is a story, showing something 
of the intricacies of the English lan- 
guage, of a business man, who, know- 
ing nothing of horses, took his wife for 
a drive. He was anxious about the 
disposition of the horse he was to drive 
and was assured by the liveryman from 
whom he hired it that the animal was 
perfectly safe as long as the reins were 
not allowed to become mixed up with 
his tail. The city man hesitated, but 
was encouraged to proceed by the as- 
surance: “If you just keep the rein away 
from his tail he will be all right.” As 
he returned the horse in the evening the 
liveryman said: “Well, I see you have 
had no trouble.” “Oh, no,” said the 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. s Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances, 








man; “we had only one shower while I suppose this one grew out of the fact 


we were out, and my wife held her um- 
brella over his tail while that lasted.” 


ale eh os 
WASTED EFFORT 

Little Boy—“Did you ever catch any 
whales ?” 

Captain—‘No. 
whaler.” 

“Were you ever shipwrecked?” 

“No.” 

“Never cast on a desert island?” 

“No.” 

“Never caught by cannibals?” 

“No.” 

“Nor bitten by serpents?” 

“No.” 

“H’m! You might as well have stayed 
on land.”—Tit-Bits. 

ak ch bh 

“Senator,” said the interviewer, “it is 
rumored that you intend to retire from 
politics.” “Well, well,” replied the 
senator, “it’s queer how rumors start. 


I never shipped on a 


that I attended church with my wife 
last Sunday.—Philadelphia Press. 
ab ols be 
Brown—“Don’t get gay, or I'll be 
forced to pound a little sense into your 


head.” Green—“Huh! It would take a 
dozen men like you to pound a little 
sense into my head.”—Chicago Daily 
News. 


ah’ ae 
“Why don’t you go to work and earn 
money as I did at your age?” “My 
dear father,” said the complacent youth, 
“if I were to go ahead and work, what 
would be the use of your having done 
so?”—Washington Star. 
ak hb bh 
Borem (11 p. m.)—Yes, I’m a perfect 
martyr to insomnia. I’ve tried every- 
thing I ever heard of, but I simply can’t 
get to sleep at night. Miss Cutting 
(suppressing a yawn)—Did you ever try 
talking to yourself after going to bed.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

















NICKNAMES OF POETS 


It was remarked the other day that 
the love of nicknames, which used to 
be so prominent a feature in English 
life, is dying out. Boys no longer re- 
ceive a nickname from their fellows as 
a matter of course on entering a school; 
while their elders show a similar dis- 
inclination to use the kind of designa- 
tion which was once so popular. Of 
old, nicknames were abundant. States- 
men, politicians, sailors, lawyers, par- 
sons—none escaped the infliction. Even 
to the quiet domain of literature nick- 
names abounded and poets did not come 
off scathless. In bygone days of criti- 
cism, when the bludgeon was still a 
favorite weapon, poets were libeled by 
labels applied to groups. We had the 
Cockney school, the Spasmodic School 
and the Lakers. 

But these terms are now as extinct as 
the fashion which gave rise to them. 

Poets of recent days have had _ nick- 
names, but the use of them has been 
confined in the main to friends and ae- 
quaintances. They have been the inven- 
tion, indeed, of friends, not the expres- 
sion of contempt or derision on the part 
of enemies. The late William Morris, 
for instance, as is now fairly well known, 
was “The Skaid” or “Topsy” to his inti- 
mates. Both these names were bestowed 
on him by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. In 
the summer of 1871 Rossetti, writing 
from the Kelmscott Manor, which he 
then shared with the author of the 
“Earthly Paradise,” wrote: “Morris is 
expected here in about a month now, 
doubtless with wonderful tales of Ice- 
land. But what is the use of going 
there if you are not allowed to make 
people stare well when you come back?” 


An Icelandic paper, which he sent, 
reporting his arrival, describes him as 
“William Morris, Skaid.” Rossetti took 
this up, and thenceforth Morris was 
known as “The Skaid,”’ the Scandina- 
vian name, it is, perhaps, hardly neces- 
sary to explain, for a maker of sagas, a 
singer of the mighty doings of vikings 
and heroes. The name was eminently 
appropriate to Morris, both on account 
gf the nature of much of his poetic work 
and because of his physical appearance. 
It was his robust build, his fine head 
with its great crown of shaggy hair, that 
won him the name of “The Viking,” and 
from Rossetti again that of “Topsy.” 
Mr. William Sharp has recorded that 
more than twenty years ago, in the 
course of a conversation between several 
friends in Rossetti’s studio, the talk 
turned on the early work of Morris. 
One expressed his preference for the 
“Earthly Paradise,” another for the Vol- 
sung epic. Rossetti declared that “along 
the line of poetry as poetry, ‘Topsy’ had 
never surpassed his first volume, “The 
Defense of Guenevere,” and after some 
enthusiastic commendation of his work, 
both as poet and craftsman, he added, 
apropos of Morris’ appearance, manner 
and vigorous intensity: ‘When “Topsy’ 
dies, people will say, “There goes the last 
of the Vikings.’ ” 

Physical characteristics generally form 
the basis for a nickname. Longfellow, 
a poet of a very different calibre from 
Morris, was known in his earlier days 
as the “Flashing Sickle.’ The name 
arose in this way: “In 1832 Longfellow 


The Mirror 
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“KRYPTOR” 
The New Invisible Bifocal Lenses. 


The greatest advance in the science of optics that has been achieved in a 
century. Of extraordinary interest to all who require different glasses for dis- 


recited a poem entitled ‘The Past and 
the Present’ at Bowdoin College, where 
he had formerly been .a fellow student 
with Hawthorne, before the college 
branch of the famous Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. Later he was asked to recite 
the same poem before a branch, or 
‘chapter,’ as it was called, of the same 
society at Harvard University, and did 
so. The chief speaker on this latter 
occasion was Edward Everett, of ora- 
torical fame, and when he arose to speak 
he remarked that in rising after such 
a recitation ‘he found himself but a fol- 
lower in. the field where the flashing 
sickle had already passed.’ Three years 
later the poet became a professor at 
Harvard, and some ladies of Cambridge, 
Mass., the home of the university, re- 
membering Everett’s remark, and appre- 
ciative of his bright and strikingly hand- 
some appearance, dubbed him the ‘Flash- 
ing Sickle.” And for awhile the name 
stuck.” 

A nickname conveying a compliment 
of a different kind was that conferred on 
the late Lord Houghton in his youthful 
days when what has been well described 
as the “assured ease of his social man- 
ner” won for Richard Monkton Milnes 
the delightfully humorous title of the 
“Cool of the Evening.” 

In earlier and coarser days nicknames 
based on personal characteristics were 
apt to be less humorous and more of- 
fensive. Dryden, for example, was dub- 
bed by Lord Rochester the “Poet Squab.” 
He was short and stout, of florid com- 
plexion, and was certainly no beauty. 
Several of those who knew him person- 
ally describe him as having a “down 
look,” while another friend in some de- 
scriptive lines on the poet’s portrait, 
says: 


A sleepy eye he shows, and no sweet 
feature. 


The more ignoble of the tribe of scrib- 
blers loved to call him by the nickname 
of “Little Bayes,” with reference, of 
course, to the hero of his enemies’ satir- 
ical “Rehearsal.” 

In various other cases nicknames have 
been given, but have not stuck. Samuel 
Rogers, the banker-poet, -had features, 
as is well known, which could only be 
called cadaverous; and naturally his 
strange appearance led to many jokes. 
Lord Dudley once asked him why he 
did not set up his hearse now he could 
afford it. Sydney Smith dubbed him the 
“Death Dandy,” but the nickname was 
not adopted. The same jester is said 
to have greatly offended Rogers by ad- 
vising him, “when he sat for his por- 
trait, to be drawn saying his prayers, 
with his face hidden by his hands.” 
Sydney Smith is also said to have in- 
scribed on the portrait of the banker- 
poet, which hung in his breakfast-room, 
“Painted in his lifetime.” 

There is a rather large class of names 
which have been bestowed upon the 
poets which can hardly, perhaps, be 
called nicknames. These have had var- 
ious origins. Spenser, for instance, is 
the “Poet’s Poet,” while on his monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey he is styled 
the “Prince of Poets.” Ben Jonson ad- 
dressed Shakespeare as “Sweet Swan of 
Avon,” while at the other end of the 
scale Anna Seward rejoiced in the title 


tance than for reading. 


NOT LIKE THIS 


The clumsy appearance and many 
objectionable features of the old style 
bifocal shown above have been done 
away with inthe ‘‘Kryptok’’—the new in- 
visible Bifocal Lenses. 


JUST LIKE THIS 


A near and far lens—in a single frame 
—without cracks or lines. To the out- 
sider they look like the ordinary single 
focus eyeglass. To the wearer, they are 
the most perfect Bifocals ever produced. 


“Kryptok” Lenses are made exclusively by Aloe’s in the State of Mis- 


souri, and cannot be obtained anywhere else. 


descriptive circular. 


Ask to see them or send for 
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Class Hotels. 


vate Dining Parlors. 
and long distance telephones in each room, 
utes walk to World’s Fair Grounds, 
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Aingshighway and Washington Zoulevard, 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


Accomodations for Transient or Permanent Guests. 
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of “Swan of Lichfield.” Many other such 
epithets are familiar. In later days we 
have had Ebenezer Elliott, the “Corn 
Law Rhymer,” Whitman, the “good gray 
poet,” and Whittier, the “Quaker poet.” 
But these and like designations are not 
nicknames, properly so-called—London 
Globe. 

a hk be 

When passing behind a street car look 

out for the car approaching from the op- 
posite direction. 

ab bb 
ROYALTY ON SHOPPING TOUR 


The Queen, the Princess of Wales, 
Princess Charles of Denmark and Prin- 
cess Victoria walked from the castle in- 
to Windsor the other afternoon and did 
some shopping. 

The Princesses filled their pockets 
with lovely things, the royal party stay- 
ing in the shops a considerable time. 
“They give as little trouble as possible,” 
said Mr. Barber, “and it is a real pleas- 
ure to wait on them.” The Queen and 
the Princesses would not even trouble 
the shopkeeper to have some of the 
things wrapped in paper. They simply 
put the small purchases into their pockets 


and asked for the larger things to be 
sent on to the castle. 

Her Majesty and the Princesses did 
not pay for their purchases in hard cash, 
but the Queen remarked to one salesman, 
“You can trust me.” They seemed to 
make light of the unpropitious weather 
and the wet pavements, and tramped 
along quite gaily, holding an animated 
conversation and frequently stopping to 
look at the wares displayed in the shop 
windows of High street—London Mail. 


ae ak € Le 


While a young woman was making a 
hurried toilet upstairs her father was 
entertaining her caller. 

“By the way, Mr. Spoonamore,” he 
asked, “how do you stand on this ques- 
tion of imperialism ?” ’ 

“Why,” responded young Spoonamore, 
“T’ve always thought it was—er—more 
becoming to most people than a gotee.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


ab oh cb 


“What’s the matter with you?” quer- 
ied the policeman, trying to pry the late 
reveler away from the trolley pole. 

“Offsher,” wept the maudlin one, “I’m 
up (hic) agensht it.” 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

There is a slightly more hopeful feel- 
ing in Wall street, and this, 
say, chiefly for the reason 
Northern Securities 
handed down. But scant attention seems 
to be paid among the “talent” to the 
fact that the merger has been declared 
invalid. The uncertainty has been re- 
moved—that is considered the principal 
consequence of the decision, everything 
else sinks into insignificance. ‘The im- 
port of the finding of the justices has 
been dicounted by the decline in values 
in the past few weeks, asseverates the 
light-hearted trader. True, the North- 
ern Securities Company has been given 
a knock-out blow, but what of that? 
There may yet be a rehearing; what are 
two-hundred-thousand-dollars-a - year- 
lawyers for if not for meeting just such 
embarrassing situations as this created 
by the latest finding of the Supreme 
Court? Besides, James J. Hill and J. P. 
Morgan refuse to be disturbed over the 
news from Washington. “Jim” says 
smilingly that the great railway proper- 
ties are still there, and cannot be de- 
stroyed, so what’s the use worrying, or 
where can a foolish bear find reasons to 
sell stocks on? 


strange to 
that the 
been 


decision has 


There’s a bit of sound philosophy in 
all this cheerful Wall street theorizing. 
The decision is out, and stocks are low, 
at least, when compared with what they 
used to be not so very long ago. The 
“suckers” have been well shaken out, 
and the big “sports” are holding large 
chunks of cheap stocks. It will require 
something of a very alarming or con- 
vincingly bearish character to induce 
them to drop their holdings. The way 
the market acted upon the announce- 
ment of the court’s decision seemed to 
justify the ideas and anticipations of the 
optimists. Covering of short lines and 
judiciously distributed supporting orders 
sufficed to rally prices to a moderate ex- 
tent, and to put the bears upon their 
guard. 

Is a sharp rise warranted at this time? 
Do the facts of the actual situation in- 
vite purchases by careful people? In 
answering these questions it behooves 
us carefully to weigh every feature and 
factor bearing upon speculative values. 
We must consider the trend of things in 
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the iron and steel trade, in the transpor- 
tation field, in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket, in exports and imports, in Federal 
Treasury operations and prospects, il 
the regions surrounding the Yalu Riv- 
er, in the laboring world, in the agri- 
cultural sections of the West and South, 
and the perplexing possibilities of the 
money market. Now, who is sufficient- 
ly wise or well-informed to wrangle 
with this imposing array of matters, 
none of which can be said to be of 
minor importance or only remote bear- 
ing upon market values? Perhaps not 
even the mighty Morgan himself would 
dare to diagnose and prognose in the 
face of such a bewildering variety of 
things calling for sifting and searching. 

It would be surprising, to say the 
least, if, despite all prevailing doubts 
and suspense, a serious attempt should 
be making in the near future to lift 
prices to a higher level. Still more 
surprising would it be if such an at- 
tempt should prove successful. Un- 
doubtedly, the majority of traders would 
eagerly welcome a bull market. They 
have grown a-weary of sinking prices 
and dwindling transactions. They long 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt, of the kind 
that proved so palatable two or three 
years ago. If present conditions were 
to continue much longer, brokers would 
be compelled to quit business. Many 
of them are unable to make their ex- 
penses. If, therefore, anybody with 
the requisite amount of “nerve” and 
pull were to come along in the next 
few weeks and signalize his intention 
to boost prices all along the line, how 
the wan and drawn faces of brokers and 
professionals would brighten up, how 
their eyes would glisten, how enthusias- 
tically they would acclaim and crowd 
round the newly-arrived leader! 

In the past week, things were fright- 
fully dull and stagnant. But for the 
spasmodic bear attacks on certain vul- 
nerable quarters, transactions would 
have been unprecedentedly small. The 
bold raid on Metropolitan issues clipped 
a good many eighths from the shares’ 
quotations. The reasons assigned for 
the energetic selling are various and, 
it would appear, far from the truth. 
The most reasonable explanation for the 
bear onslaught is this: The company is 
not earning its dividends; its surpluses 
are not up to expectations; its capitali- 
zation is wildly inflated. It owns good 
properties, but its management is de- 
plorably bad. Just think of all the wa- 
ter that has been injected into the com- 
pany’s capital since 1899! Well, we re- 
member the time when the stock was 
selling at a price much above 200, when 
many a reputedly astute trader thought 
nothing could prevent the stock from 
climbing up to 300. What a change 
has intervened since that halcyon time, 
when R. P. Flower made old-time bulls 
gasp and stare by “bulling”’ Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit to death at 137! On very 
evil days has Metropolitan fallen, since 
its stock is almost down to a beggarly 
100, and few there are among the in- 
fluential ones who care to redeem it 
from the hands of the Manicheans. 


=) 


Wonder what’s going to happen in 
Sugar! That stock acts as if it were 
going to surprise Wall street natives in 
a startling manner. Which way is the 
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cat going to jump? Havemeyer must 
be somewhat “short” on cash, and lay- 
ing his plans for another neat and (for 
his enemies) nasty coup. According to 
private talk, the Sugar Trust is doing 
a profitable business. It is even in- 
timated that the concern’s surplus is 
growing rapidly and substantially. Hints 
are making of an approaching increase 
in the common dividend. All this kind 
of guessing and hinting must, however, 
be taken with more than the average 
amount of reserve and allowance. No- 
body knows for certain what the com- 
pany’s financial condition is, excepting, 
of course, the dictatorial Havemeyer 
himself. Sugar is one of the most in- 
teresting stocks on the list, and in very 
deed the most interesting of all when- 
ever the guiding clique proceeds to give 
another pyrotechnic display for the ben- 
efit of unfortunate bruins. All this 
does not, of course, imply that the stock 
is worth what it’s selling for at present. 
Far from it. 

In London and Paris matters are 
brightening up a bit. Consols are 
slowly rising, and in Berlin there is 
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some disposition to purchase moderate 
amounts of American issues. Yet it is 
vain to look for any decided improve- 
ment while the Russians and Japanese 
are saluting each other with Whitehead 
torpedoes. The war seems to be a 
decidedly unknown quantity, especially 
because nobody can form an: idea of its 
probable duration. If it were to last 
a year, as some authorities think it will, 
the European money market would have 
to undergo a good deal of storm and 
stress. For the present, the London 
money market appears to be on a fairly 
even keel. It is intimated even that 
the Bank of England rate may be re- 
duced within the very near future. 
There is a little bull talk on Amalga- 











mated Copper. Exports of copper have 
been large latterly. The company is 
said to be doing markedly better, finan- 
cially. Among the high-rollers there is 
quite a disposition to buy Amalgamated 
on every small decline. Probably our 
old and much-esteemed friend, Thos. 
W. Lawson, of Boston, will give the 
needed impetus to the over-due upward 
movement in this thoroughly discredited 
and mystifying blind-pool issue, over 
which the renowned name of Rockefel- 
ler once spread its protecting «gis and 


glamour 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Outside of traction issues, there is 
practically nothing doing in the St. 
Louis market. The reported sale of 
$8,000,000 5 per cent bonds by the Tran- 
sit Company encouraged considerable 
buying in this class of shares. That 
the buying was based on_ sensible 
grounds is not to be assumed. There’s 
no reason to enthuse over borrowing 
tactics of this kind. While it is to be 
hoped that the company will, from now 
on, be able to maintain its financial equi- 
librium and improve its service up to 
the wished-for standard, a carefully rea- 
soning mind fails to understand why 
the shares should go up. It should 
be borne in mind that the company is 
constantly enlarging its fixed charges. 
Five per cent on $8,000,000 requires 
$400,000 per annum. 

Transit has risen to 12%. At this 
writing it is quoted at 12% bid, 12% 
asked. United Railways preferred, af- 
ter dropping to 49%, was whirled up to 
54%. The 4 per cent bonds changed 
but little. They are selling, in small 
amounts, at 78%. 

In bank and trust 
nothing of consequence has 
Quotations continue nominal in most in- 
stances. For Third National 290 is 
asked, for Mercantile 310 is bid, for 
Boatmen’s 227%. For Lincoln Trust 
200 is asked, and for Title Guaranty 
50/2. 

Underlying street railway bonds are 
in good demand. ‘There are few sales, 
however. For Baden Railway 5s~101 
is bid, for Taylor Avenue 5s 110. For 
East St. Louis & Suburban 5s 95 is 
asked, for Merchants’ Terminal 5s IIT, 
for Laclede Gas 5s 106. For Missouri- 
Edison 5s 9734 is bid. 

Central Coal & Coke is offering at 60, 
National Candy Ist preferred at 90, and 
Simmons Hardware common at 98%. 

Local banks report a fair business. 
Money is in brisk demand at steady 
rates. For drafts on New York 
cents premium is asked. Sterling is 
firm, being quoted at $4.87. 


company issues 
occurred. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

K. H., Guthrie, O—Would not advise 
adding to Kansas & Texas preferred at 
this time. Nothing to bull the stock 
on can be detected. Don’t delude your- 
self with dividend expectations. 

F. R. E., Oberlin, O.—Much depends 
Northern Securities’ decision’s ef- 
fect. Would hang on to the stock for 
the present. Acted very encouragingly 
lately. Yes, would sell Republic Iron 
& Steel. 

W. M. 
Stock too high. 


on 


B.—Would advise caution. 
Late buying mostly for 


The Mirror 


account of gullibles. Nothing attrac- 
tive about the 4 per cent bonds. Keep 
out. 

R. T.—You might continue holding 
your Missouri Trust. Prospects favor 
a dull market for it, for an indefinite 
length of time. Should act in sympathy 
with rest of the list. Would let Coke 
common alone. 

X. X. X.—Amalgamated a pure gam- 
ble. No outsider able to foretell when 
the clique will take hold again. Read- 
ing common acts as if it intended to re- 
cede further. The Boston firm men- 
tioned in good standing. 

ah ak ob 
HIS BUSY DAY 


There is an umbrella story going the 
rounds of State street that may interest 
a wider circle. A certain broker’s wife 
one morning not long since gave him 
four of the family umbrellas neatly tied 
in a bundle to take down town for re- 
pairs, and that he might not forget to 
bring them home tied a bit of string in 
his buttonhole. Mr. A. got the umbrel- 
las to the repair shop all right, and then 
forgot all about them. 

In the course of the busy day he had 
occasion to go to the office of a leading 
lawyer, and on coming out from the 
conference noticed an umbrella leaning 
against the wall, which he promptly an- 
nexed and- proceeded to carry out of 
the office, but was stopped in midcareer 
by an indignant woman, who claimed the 
umbrella as her property. Mr. A. was 
quite as firm in insisting that he had 
brought it in, and pointed triumphantly 
to the bit of string in his buttonhole 
as prima facie evidence. This was not 
convincing to the lady, and after a wordy 
argument Mr. A. gave up the umbrella 
in disgust, only “hoping she didn’t think 
he’d steal an umbrella.” 

That night on leaving the office he 
remembered the family umbrellas in the 
repair shop and hastened to get them. 
The umbrellas secured, he boarded a car 
at Park street, and sat down, as he dis- 
covered to his horror, directly opposite 
“the lady of the umbrella,” who was 
looking at him and his four umbrellas 
in a way that made his flesh creep. There 
was no escape until the next station, 
anyway, and he tried to turn his atten- 
tion to his paper and ignore the lady. 
The lady stood it as long as she could, 
then, leaning toward the crimson-hued 
broker, she said in a loud and sarcastic 
tone of voice, with a withering look at 
the umbrellas: “I see you've had a very 
successful day after all!”—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


A FAR-SEEING MAN 


When he reached home he drew a roll 
of bills from his pocket and tossed it 
over to his wife. 

“Better go shopping,” he said. “Get 
some of those things that we thought 
we couldn’t afford.” 

“Where did you get the money?” she 
asked. 

“I drew it from the savings bank,” he 
replied. “There’s no use trying to save 
anything now.” 

“Why not?” she inquired. 

“I’ve joined the union,” he explained. 

“Joined the union!” she cried. 

“Ves; had to do it; so we'll have to 


VISIT THE GREAT 


MIRACLE PAINTING 


“IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS” 





Hundreds are attracted 
by the wonderful phe- 
nomenon seen in the dark. 
Eberyone goes away 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Wonder- 
fal,!’’ ‘‘Marvelous!’’ 
‘* Inexplicable!’’ ‘‘Can’t 
understand it!’’ etc. 


515 
10 to 10 daily, 2 to 9 on Sunday. 





OLIVE STREET, 





‘“Well worth seeing.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 
“Miraculous effect appears,”’— 
Baltimore Sun. 
‘Puzzled scientific 
Philadelphia Record. 
The miracle is unexplained.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
They looked at each other in 
amazement’’—Philadelphia Item. 
. Not one has been able to 
give satisfactory explanation.” 
—Baltimore American. 


This is the last week. 


2d Floor, Take Elevator. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


men,’*— 








CHORAL-SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


ODEON 
Friday Eve., March 18th. 


FULL ORCHESTRA—60 MEN. 


BEETHOVEN 
NIGHT 


ALFRED ERNST, Conductor. 


Beethoven’s Wonderful Ninth Symphony 


Miss Isabel Bouton of the Metropolitan Opera Company will sing the Leonore 


Aria from Beethoven's Opera Fidelio. 


Seats at the office of the Society—Odeon. 





Mats. Wed., Sat. 
25c and 50c 


Night Prices, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 


THE RUNAWAYS 


Next Sunday Mat.—JOSEPH MURPHY in 
Shaun Rhue and Kerry Gow. 





spend this money in a hurry, if we don’t 
want to get the worst of it.” 

“Why?” she persisted. 

“Oh, I'll be on strikes of one kind 
or the other most of the time now,” he 
said, “and when I’m not striking I’ll be 
paying strike benefits. The money is 
bound to go, and I want to be in a posi- 
tion to get as much money out of the 
union as any one. If I have money in 
the bank there will be no strike benefit 
for me when I’m ordered to quit work. 
‘You don’t need it,’ they'll say, ‘for 
you’ve got money. We can only afford 
to make payments to those who haven’t 
any.’ You see, there’s a penalty put on 
thrift and a premium on shiftlessness. 
The man who saves has to pay himself 
for time lost at the order of the union, 
and the man who doesn’t save gets the 
help. In a year from now our money 
will be gone anyhow, so we might as 
well spend it while we can get some 
personal advantage out of it, and then 
come in on even terms with the others 
for the strike benefits. It’s the fellow 
who hasn’t anything and never expects 
to have anything who gets the advan- 
tage. Take the money, Maggie, before 
it gets beyond reach. You helped save 
it, and the union will only help us spend 
it, if you don’t do it first.”—Chicago 
Post. 

Friend—‘What are you going to do 
with all those presents? You have no 
family.” Smart—“Going to send ’em to 
my friends in St. Louis. I’m going to 
the Exposition.”—Ex. 
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A $5,000 cigar for ten cents may mean 
$5,000 in gold for you. Ask your dealer. 


GERMAN THEATER 


“ODEON”’ 


€. - = 
TO-NIGHT, 
Benefit of Richard Wirth 
; Kean” 
bs y Alexander Dumas 
Edmund Kean Richard Wirth 


NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT, MARCH 20, 
“Die Schoene Ungarin” 


(The Handsome Hungarian) 
; .A Splendid Musical Farce 
With a **Four-Leaf Clover’’ Constellation 
Olga Dore, George Heinemann, 
Leona Bergere, Hans Loebel. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 
THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 


Knicker- The 
bocker Runaway 
Burlesquers | Girls 


- Managers 











# OLYMPIC # 


THIS WEEK, Next Sunday Night 
Chas. Frohman Reserved Seats Thurs 
Ethel Barry Charles B. Dillingham 
arrymore praca 
in Hubert Henry Davies’ FRANK DANIELS 
Comedy THE OFFICE BOY 


“Cousin Kate” by Harry B. Smith and 


Ludwig Englander 
Only Matinee Sat. 


Only Matinee Sat. 
# CENTURY # 


THIS WEEK, Next Sunday Night, 


F. C. and B.C. Whitney 
present 


“THE ISLE 


OF SPICE”’ 


The $50,000 
Musical Production 


Regular Matinee Sat. 








Reserved Seats Thurs 


AMELIA BINGHAM 


in her new play 
OLYMPE 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 








Evenings, 1c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 


Ma 
25c atingss Daily. 25¢ 


e 
Imperial 
Next Sunday Matinee, March 20 and week. 


The Great White Diamond 


The Wonderful Nyctalope, 
The Swing for Life, 
The Human Mail Bag. 
Next — EDWARD R. MAWSON IN “THE 
PRIDE OF JENNICO.” 
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The World’s Fair 


two-color pages have been contracted for. 
The advertising space in this number will be limited, and if you want space, 
L 
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Will_be Issued May Sth. 





From a literary and artistic standpoint, this number will be one of the finest 
ever published in the United States. 
All space on the three-color section has been disposed of, and nearly al] the 


apply quickly. 
There will be no increase in rates, notwithstanding the fact that the circula- 


tion will be the largest in the history of the paper. 


For further particulars, rates, etc., address 


J, J. SULLIVAN, 
Business Manager, THE MIRROR. 
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; ; This new edition of Homeward: 
HOMEWARD: SONGS BY Songs by the Way is based upon 


THE WAY. the belief that Mr. Russell has at 


: é' last come in a measurable degree 
By A. E. i to his own. It is a fact that a ce By ERNEST McGAFFEY 
450 copies on Van Gelder hand- large proportion of his choic 

oy est 
made paper, old-style boards. lyrics are enshrined in this earliest 
Price, $1.50 Net. volume. 

It is now put forth in 10-point 
old-style Roman type with original 
symbolic device in red on title- -page, 
repeated after colophon, and in 
such beautifully proportioned small 
quarto format cannot’ fail of  at- 
tracting all who are interested in 
the finer lyrical results of the Celtic 
revival. Ernest McGaffey, Chicago, III. 

Of the same sombre genre as The 
City of Dreadful Night, by an- 
other unhappy man of genius, The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol stands 
for all time as the latest and great- 
est of Wilde’s imaginative work. 

In The Lyric Garland Series 
this poem receives a dignified typo- 
: graphical treatment which its sinis- 
IIL. ter beauty demands. 


VIRGINIBUS PEURISQUE. AN Issued uniform with our other 


ESSAY. volumes in the Vest Pocket Series, ‘ 
; : Stevenson’s charming discourse on a) 
By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. love, marriage, and the conduct of : Te pt " — 


OTHER ISSUES IN THE VEST life, will unquestionably appeal to 


The best work yet produced by this author. Photo- 
graph and autograph in each book. Price $1.25, pre- 
paid to any address. Send money by post-office order to 


II. 
THE BALLAD OF READING 
GAOL. 
By Oscar WILDE. 
950 copies on Von Gelder hand- 
made paper, old-style boards. 
Price 50 cents Net. 





POCKET SERIES. his admirers the world over. It is 

I. FitzGeraALp’s RUBAIYAT. a book peculiarly adapted to read- 
II. SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, ing, whatever one’s mood or wher- 
III. Swinpurne’s Laus VENERIS. ever one happens to be—whether 
IV. Ars TRIPLEX AND OTHER ESSAYS. at home or on vacation—in health 
V. NaturE THouGHTS By RICHARD or the search for it! 


JEFFERIES. 
ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 

















styles: 


Blue Paper Wrapper ....$ .25 Net 
Lamp Cloth .... .40 Net A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE MOSH- 


Flexible Leather, Gilt Top. .75 Net ER BOOKS SENT FREE TO ALL WHO 
Japan Vellum Edition.... 1.00 Net MENTION THE MIRROR, OLIVE ano SIXTH VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
AND 9.30 A. M. 9.08 P. M. 2.05 A. M. 


EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS FOR ST. LOUIS ARE STIX, BAER & FULLER UNION STATION. DINING CARS A LA CARTE 
*  F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt. ST. LOUIS, MO. H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 


VI. AucAssIN AND NICOLETTE, TRANS- ‘ ; , LZ SAX 
LATED BY ANDREW LANG. re oie 7 PITTSBURG 
The series is bound in the following THOMAS B MOSHER : 
PORTLAND, MAINE om = °©CINCINNATI ea 


av 
LOUISVILLE Y i 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS a 
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“*She sits forever in the sun.” 


Are you Interested In 
The World’s Fair DENVER, 
COLORADO. 


Joaquin Miller thus wrote of Den- 





California 





If so and wish to keep thoroughly posted 
on the progress of the Fair it will pay you 
to subscribe for 


TRAVEL 


a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted to the traveling public. Each issue, 
continuing throughout the Fair, will contain 
from 50 to 75 pages of entirely new and in- 
teresting reading matter regarding the Ex- 
position, elegantly illustrated with the best 
of half-tones made from photographs taken 
by our own artists. It is pre-eminently 


THE 
World’s Fair Magazine 


Besides the World’s Fair matter each issue 
will contain several clever short stories, a 
number of articles by well-known writers on 
different points of interest throughout the 
world, several pages of sparkling wit and 
humor and a host of other good things. 
Subscribe now—$1.00 the year, 10c the copy, 
25c for three months trial subscription. 


TRAVEL PUBLISHING CO., 
946 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


ver, and all who have seen it pro- 
nounce this one of the most beautiful 
of modern cities. It is best reached 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Only one 
change of cars from New York or 
Boston to Denver. 

Details of rates and trains gladly 
furnished by any New York Cen- 
tral ticket agent. 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts,’”’ 
will be sent free, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Centrai & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 




















CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 





WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
i ae om em ee ew 
The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. Visit Grand — of 
Arizona en route. 


Our illustrated booklets, mailed wang will help 


you rightl ol . Vo sage tour. 
General y boom Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Relwey, oe 


&6ant st F 
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enter for three months. not later than 
July 10. it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 





writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship, 


Blobbs—He’s pretty rich, isnt he? 
: spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
Slobbs—Yes, indeed. Why, he has chain of eight colleges indorsed ey ley Ll! QUOR DRINKING, MORPHINE Keele 
money enough to make a fool of himself Pee nee ee i ere vonkare on CSASY ici aancoric wave usin, MEURASTHENA, TOBACCO AND CIGARETTE ADDICTIONS y 
DR. J. DB. BLAIND, Physician and Manager. u 


without exciting any comment.—Phila- ge i eggs pe. A hoe gens = e:(ure 2 2803 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS. TELEPHONE LinDELL 155 
id ’ HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEVURASTHENIA, 


delphia Record. write or phone. (Both phones.) 
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FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN CENTS 


A Golden Opportunit y—Within the Reach of 
Every Resident and Visitor of St. Louis. 








There has been deposited in the National Bank of 
Commerce of St. Louis, the sum of Five Thousand 
Dollars, which amount will be given away next 
October J2th. 

This small fortune will be directly within the grasp 
of every man in and around St. Louis who smokes, 
and indirectly every man, woman and child in the 
city. 

It is but natural and fair to assume that this magnifi- 
cent sum wil] not be given away simply for philan- 
thropic reasons, but the conditions and requirements 
governing its disposal are so easy that it practically 
amounts to a gift. 

The World’s Fair Management has set aside 
October J ]th next as Missouri Day, upon which date 
it is expected the people of the grand old State will 
turn out en masse to do honor to the World’s greatest 
exposition. 

To estimate the number of paid admissions to the 
Exposition on this day will require considerable 
skill, yet wil] afford no little interest, inasmuch as the 
sum of Five Thousand Dollars will be paid to the per- 
son making the correct or nearest correct estimate. 
Should there be more than one correct or nearest cor- 
rect estimate, this sum will be equally divided between 
the persons making such estimates. 

The conditions governing this contest of skill] are 
essentially as follows:— 

The Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis, are placing on 
the market a new brand of 10-cent cigars, known as 
the “$5,000-Cigar for Ten Cents,’ a piece of 
goods of highest quality, and the equal of any and su- 
perior of many cigars now retailing for ten cents. 

With each and every purchase of a $5,000 Cigar for 
Ten Cents, an official estimate card will be given by 
your dealer, on which card estimates must be made. 
Full instructions as to the manner of making estimates 
will be printed upon these official cards. You have 
only to buy one of these cigars, make your estimate, 
and enjoy your smoke. Every time you smoke a 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents you tighten your grip on 
Five Thousand Dollars. 

It must be apparent to any intelligent mind that the 
$5,000 Cigar for Ten Cents will be of superior quality, 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction to the smoker, 
or its sale would be limited to the first trial. 

The contest is a method of introducing and adver- 
tising this brand of cigars, adopted by The Million 
Cigar Co., and the aim of the Company, as its name 
implies, is to sell One Million $5,000 Cigars for Ten 
Cents between now and October JIth next. There- 
fore the cigar must be good, else how could we do it? 

As above stated the sum of Five Thousand Dollars 
is now on deposit, with the distinct stipulation that the 
amount can be drawn only by the person earning it 
according to the rules of the contest, by order of the 
Million Cigar Co., of St. Louis. 

The next time you buy a cigar ask for the $5,000 
Cigar for Ten Cents, and an estimate card will be 
given you, free of charge. Anyone wishing to make 
an estimate without purchasing a $5,000 Cigar for 
Ten Cents may do so by paying I5c for an official 
estimate card. 

It may be a few days before your dealer wil] have 
these cigars in stock, but an effort will be made to 
place them as rapidly as possible. 

THE MILLION CIGAR COMPANY, 


St. Louis. Mo. 











THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 

St. Louis to New York. 

St. Louis to Boston. 
My Dear Wife: 

**] am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Is it not wonderful! that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.”’ 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
W. P. Depre, Chief A. G. P. A., Sr. Lows. 
3 





NEKBERT ©. CHIVERS 


ASC BLT ECT 
HIGH-CLASS WORK 
720-327 WAINWRIGHT BUILOING 

C 29 BELL MAIN I¢é 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 












Chic.-K. C. 
& S. W. Limited 
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The “True St. Louis 
World’s Fair Line.” 
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Saved via the I. GG.N. 







100 to 200 Miles 
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Burlington 





Write for “California 
berths, folders and any specific information concerning a Coast 


0 CALIFORNIA 


INA 


TOURIST SLEEPER 


The Tourist sleepers recently built by the Pullman Company 
make the Coast journey far more comfortable than that of a few 
years ago for holders of tourist or second-class tickets. 
through berth rate is but $6.50, just half the standard rate. 
The Burlington’s personally conducted tourist sleeper parties 
leave St. Louis for California every Wednesday night at 9 o’clock, 
going via Denver, with daylight ride through Scenic Colorado 
and Salt Lake City. 


$30 sr. 


The 


ONE-WAY RATE 


LOUIS to CALIFORNIA 


IN MARCH AND APRIL 


Excursions” literature, rates, routes, 


City Ticket Agent, Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








gy 4 8H 
SF lasician 


From Texas 







Watch for Our Announcement 
Extraordinary. 


D Jj. PRICE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


L. TRICE, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Mngr. 


“The Texas Road.’”’ Palestine, Texas. 








CARMODY ’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 


The Russian Advance, 


Beveridge, $2.50: 
Stubs of Times, Cumberland, $2.50; The Yoke: Che Grand 
Miller, $1.20. Her Infinlte Variety, Whitlock, 


$1.20: T'ue American Prisoner, Phillpotts, $1.20: 
A Little Traitor to ths South, Brady, $1.20: The 
Jewel of Seven Stars, Bramstoker, $1.20; The 
Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen, $1.20; The 
People of tae Abyss, London, $1.50. Also a full 
line of paper novels. magazines and periodicals. 
Subscriptions taken for all publications at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 


Proprietor. 
N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 


Hall in the ‘West 
STRICTLY MODERN 


806 Olive street. IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Wm. Schaefer , 


Finest Bar and Billiard 


AND FIRST-CLASS 


513 PINEST. ’ 
Or. 1 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


°C ) niviway.” 


INV o bust. 
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PATTISON’S 


NINTH AND LOCUST 
BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 








®ru AND LOCUST. 








Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





VIA THE 


BASH 


C.S.CRANE o.peT.a 








ence. 


For further information apply 


TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 
Books can be 

found at , 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Rospital, | 


Centh and O’ Fallon Streets, 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


This institution is open over fifty years. 


$t. Louis, Mo. 


Those conducting it have vast experi- 
There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 


SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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ROEDER’S BOOK STORE 


616 LOCUST STR&&aT 
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NOW OPEN TO | 


When You Travel Select a Railway as You do Your Clothes 
“KATY” SERVICE 


Suggests Comfortable and Convenient Trains 
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via 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


“Big Four Route” 
LIMITED TRAINS E d S { 
| 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


Ticket Office 


BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT ST. 
In Midst of Hotel District. 


W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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DISKS ERRRRSE 


Delicate Children— 


Whose development is retarded 
or who are growing too rapidly 
need 








a ae A fed strength food with Sate 
tree qualed strengthening properties. 
Nalt: Negba Not an intoxicant but a real malt 
Nj ann™Xcan | (extract. For weakness, weari- 

: es aness and overwork. Best for 
4 digestion. 
j All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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